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CHAPTER I. 

TOM AND JOE. 

'* I TELL yon I'm not going to carry the basket 
any farther, Joe, my arms ache awfnlly, and yon\e 
not carried it once." 

"What an awfnl duflfer you must be then to 
make such a martyr of yourself. Fll tell you 
what it is, Tom, you've not half the pluck you 
used to have." 

*^ No more would you, if you had caught the 
measles at that beastly school,^' was the elegant 
rejoinder. 

"Well don't begin about that, for goodness' 
sake ; I know all you are going to say by heart. 
Hand over the basket, and let us make haste; 
Janet wanted the ferns before lunch, she said.'* 

" Take care of the rabbit now, Joe. You nearly 
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let it go ; and after all our trouble of catching it, 
it would be a pity. Shouldn't we be had up for 
poachiDg, if the keepers only knew? Do look at 
its Uttle grey nose peeping out.*' 

^* it's awfully jolly ; but don't touch it, Tom, 
or it will get away. See how it struggles, poor 
thing ! " 

" The young rascals I " 

These words came in a low deep growl from 
under.the shady moss-grown depths of the wood, 
where reclined at full length the figure of a man. 
A meerschaum pipe was between his lips, his hat 
pulled well over his eyes, and he himself the 
picture of lazy enjoyment. But as the conversa- 
tion between the youthful poachers fell upon his 
«ar, he slowly raised himself upon his elbow, and 
Hs features coming thus into view were unde- 
niably handsome. Deep blue eyes, almost violet 
in colour, looked from under their dark lashes 
^th a frank, good-humoured expression, while 
,ihe straight Grecian nose, with its delicately cut 
mostrils, the firm resolute mouth, almost covered 
<by the bronze moustache, and the pointed chin, 
£a.ve an air of decision to the &ce, which other- 
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wise it might also have been said to lack. For 
Bertie Macgregor, captain in Her Majesty's — th 
Highlanders, was regarded as the laziest man in 
the regiment, seldom troubliDg himself about anj 
of those evils, personal or otherwise, which make 
up so large a sum total in the grievances of the 
British army, and never exerting himself unless in 
the discharge of his duty, which, be it said to his 
credit, he never shirked or performed by halves. 
Not a single delinquent in his company but would 
have faced any danger rather than encounter the 
stern, angry glance of his blue eyes, or the cynical 
contemptuous expression of the (at other times) 
careless countenance. 

" So this is where the rabbits go to, is it ? 
And Ardley lets these young scamps poach in open 
daylight under his very nose ? Well, at any rate, 
Fm not going to stand it, and these youths shall 
have a good talking to, or my name is not Bertie 
Macgregor/' and he slowly raised himself to his 
fcdl height of six foot one and a half, stretched 
himself, and, putting his pipe away in his pocket, 
crept softly to an opening in the wood by which 
the boys must pass. 
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Evidently the rabbit had given them some Kttle 
trouble to secure, for they had halted again^ and 
were engaged in an animated discussion as to the^ 
best means of keeping it in their basket. Now, 
however, the footsteps came on once more, straight 
towards the spot where Captain Macgregor lay in 
ambush. A fresh, clear, young voice began to 
warble the refrain of a popular song, in tone& 
which found an echo among the waving tree-tops. 

Captain Macgregor almost held his breath as 
the unconscious trespassers advanced towards him, 
then suddenly darting out with a cry of " HuUoh ! 
young sirs, now IVe caught you," he seized by the 
shoulder — ^not a rustic village lad, no embryo 
poacher, bat a slim young lady in dainty pink 
gown and white gipsy hat, who lifted a pair of 
startled blue eyes towards her captor, uttering at the 
same time an exclamation of terror and amazement. 

"I — Iheg your pardon," faltered the Captain,, 
letting his hand drop, as though the pink cambric 
shoulder had been stuck full of pins, points up- 
wards. '* I am very sorry, but I " — 

Here he stopped. He could not very well add 
that he took her for a mischievous village urchin. 
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' " Are we trespassing ? *' 

At the sound of the voice behind him, Captain 
Macgregor turned hastily round to confront the 
•exact counterpart of the pink-gowned damsel he 
had so unceremoniously captured; except that 
this girPs eyes were brown instead of blue, and 
^he was, if anything, the taller of the two. 

" Are we trespassing ? '^ she said again, finding 
he did not answer. " Because if so, we are very 
sorry. We have always been accustomed to walk 
through this wood ; Ardley, the keeper, told us we 
might, as the Hall is shut up, and the Macgregors 
not expected home yet awhile. When they do 
«ome, I don^t expect we shall be allowed here," 
ruefully. 

^' Oh, I am sure you will, though. I (or rather 
we) shall all be verj' glad if you wiU come as 
often as you like." Then seeing the two pairs of 
eyes fixed in amazed inquiry upon his face, he 
Added, '' I am Sir BandolphMacgregor's eldest son^ 
Hubert Macgregor, at your service," lifting his 
hat. 

" Then are you all coming back to the Hall? 
the damsel of the blue eyes asked breathlessly. 
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'* And -will the Hall be really opened again ? '*' 
she of the brown eyes chimed in as an echo. 

**Tes, to both questions/' Captain Macgregor 
repKed smiling, whilst his own eyes took their 
most amused expression. 

*' Oh, I am so glad ! " cried both the girls in a 
breath. 

*' Very kind of you to say so, I am sure ; but I 
fear you will be disappointed in us. We are 
not at all a nice family when you get to know 
us.*' 

Both young ladies looked doubtful. 

** Tou've not a good temper yourself, have 
you?" quoth she of the brown eyes, looking up 
innocently at the handsome face. '^ You looked 
awfully cross just now, when you caught hold of 
Joe.'' 

*'Did I?'* Bertie Macgregor flushed a little. 
**That reminds me," he said, looking down into 
tibe pretty face of his captive, "I must explain my 
apparent rudeness, and offer my apologies. The 
fact was, as I lay smoking in the shadow of the 
trees yonder, I heard voices, and from the sub- 
stance of the conversation made up my mind it 
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proceeded from some yontliful poachers who had 
been snaring rabbits/^ 

The girls started and looked at each other. 

*' Therefore, of course, in the interests of 
justice, I made up my mind to seize upon the 
delinquents, and give them a good talking to, with 
what result, however, you have already seen,'' 
laughing. 

" And felt too," Blue Eyes remarked, with a 
mischievous smile curling the comers of her 
mouth. "You pinched me black and blue, Mr. 
Macgregor." 

" Not really ? I am so awfully sorry.'\ 

" It doesn't matter. But fancy your taking us 
for poachers ! What would mother say, Tom? " 

Tom laughed — a clear ringing laugh, which con- 
siderably startled two or three small birds in their 
shady nests, and caused them to beat a hasty 

« 

retreat therefrom to a more lofty shelter. 

"She would say that we had better for the 
future return to our customary daily walk under 
Miss Dnfferin's supervision," she said, a shade of 
contempt in her tones. 

Captain Macgregor began to experience the un- 
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comfortable sensation of being langhed at, but his 
-was not a nature to su£fer defeat; he therefore 
fired his last shot at random. 

" When I heard the boys (as of course I ima- 
gined them to be from their addressing each other 
as * Tom ' and ' Joe ') coolly talking of the rabbit 
they had caught, and exulting in having eluded 
the vigilance of the keepers, I think I may be 
pardoned for my mistake,^' he said, with a quizzi- 
cal, half-contemptuous smile. 
• The Tom and Joe in question looked decidedly 
guilty and uncomfortable. 

" We have got a rabbit," Joe began, her eyes 
fixed on the ground, the colour coming and going 
in her cheeks. ** It ran along in front of us for 
some time, such a pretty little thing, and at last 
Tom and I caught it, we couldn't help it," depre- 
catingly. " Would you like to see it ? '' she con- 
tinned, lifting up a corner of the handkerchief 
which covered the basket. "Tou must make 
haste though, for it is very shy," as violent con- 
tortions beneath the cover almost jerked the 
basket out of her hand. 

" Perhaps I had better not,'' the young man 
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-said, laughing, as the straggles continued, '^ but 
•what does Ardley say to your setting such a bad 
example to the village youngsters ? '' 

'' Oh ! you won^t teU him ? '' 

Both young ladies approached him with im- 
ploring looks, " Tom " even laying her hand on 
his arm in her eagerness. 

^' Certainly not, but " — 

^^He would never let us come here again. 
Besides he would tell papa, and there would be a 
most frightful scrimmage. It would be dreadfully 
mean of you to get us into such a scrape," added 
Tom indignantly. 

" You need not fear, I will not betray you. But 
may I not know whom I have had the pleasure of 
meeting in so unexpected a manner ? " 

" Our name is Mervyn, and we came to live here 
about a year ago, at Abbotts Home Farm, the large 
house down by the mill pond ; I daresay you know 
it." 

'^ Certainly ; old Squire Penfold used to live 
there ; he was very kind to me as a boy. Many a 
pleasant afternoon have I spent in rambling over 
the old place . 
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"Papa knew Mr. Penfold too ; lie left him the 
farm when he died. It's not pretty ontside is it ?' 
So square, and such big chimneys. Joe and I 
always say it looks like an enormous stool turned 
upside down," laughing. 

"And have you any brothers and sisters? " the 
Captain asked, inquisitively. 

" Dear me, yes. There is Gwendoline, she is 
the eldest, and in London for her first season. 
Aunt Caroline is going to take us all in turn you 
must know. I only hope she won't tire of her 
ofFer before it comes to our turn, Joe's and mine. 
Then next to Gwen comes Janet ; she has left 
school this term, and will come out at Christmas, 
ready for London next year. After her come Tom 
and myself; we are twins, and gained our nick- 
names through our tomboyish propensities when 
we were children. After us comes Bob, who is at 
school at Cheltenham, and begins his holidays 
next week, and the two children, Winifred and 
Beatrice, commonly called Winnie and Binnie." 

The narrator paused, quite out of breath. 

Captain Macgregor laughed. " And may I ask 
the real names of Miss Tom and Miss Joe 9 " 
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Ton may guess them if you like, but you are 
sure to think of Thomasina and Josephine; 
people always do when they hear papa calling us. 
Only mamma and Miss DufiPerin ever call us by 
our right names at home ; at school, of course, we 
are Mildred and— oh ! I forgot ! I meant you to 
guess. Well, never mind, you must try to find 
oat which is Mildred of us two, and then guess at 
the other name.'' 

The young lady called Tom folded her hands 
meekly in front of her and stood before the Cap- 
tain, her eyes fixed upon his face, while her sister 
smilingly followed her example, placing her basket 
<m the ground beside her. 

Captain Macgregor's face still wore its look of 
amusement, now not unmixed with perplexity. 
The situation was decidedly a novel one, and cer- 
tainly he had never met in all his life with any 
girls like unto these two before him. 

'^I think you must be Mildred,'* he said at 
length, turning to the young lady called Joe, after 
a careful survey of the two pretty faces, so like 
and yet so unlike. 

Both the girls laughed. 
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" Wrong ! *' cried Tom, triumphantly. " My 
name is Mildred. Now guess Joe's if you can ! " 

'' Alice perhaps," Captain Macgregor ventured 
hesitatingly. 

'^No,'' laughed Joe; "it begins with *A' 
though. I think I must tell him, Tom ; he will 
never be able to guess it ; indeed, I don't suppose 
he ever heard the name before. I was christened 
Auriol,'^ she went on, looking up at him with 
laughing blue eyes. " Did you ever hear such an 
outlandish name in all your life P '' 

**I think it is very pretty and quaint," the 
young man replied, thinking within himself how 
well it suited the fair riante face and wondering 
blue eyes. 

" Quaint certainly, but pretty ? " She shrugged 
her pink shoulders superciliously. 

^' I shall hope to make the acquaintance of your 
family in due form," Captain Macgregor said pre- 
sently. *^ My parents and sister are coming down 
in a week or two ; I have run over from Ports- 
mouth, as I was there on business, to see that they 
were getting the place in readiness." 
"It is strange we never heard about their 
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coming," Mildred Mervyn said musingly. ** Joe *' 
— turning suddenly to her sister — *' we must be 
getting home at once ; it is long past twelve, and 
we were late for lunch yesterday. We must bid 
you good-bye/' turning to Macgregor. 

*' I will see you to the end of the wood if you 
will allow me," he answered quickly, and then 
they all three proceeded down the mossy path to- 
gether, the girls chattering to their new acquaint- 
ance as though they had known him all their lives^ 

"Tou live in Scotland, don't you?*' Mildred 
asked. 

*' My people used to do so till my father sold the 
estate. The place didn^t agree with my mother, 
and as the doctors recommend the Isle of Wight 
for her, we are going to make the Hall our 
head-quarters, so that she can go to Ventnor in 
the winter. I am a soldier, and of course am 
generally with my regiment. Lately I have been 
away on sick leave, and joined my parents in an 
expedition to Australia to visit my brother, who 
has turned sheep farmer out there. We were 
going to make a tour in Switzerland before return- 
ing to England, but my mother became ill on the 
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liomeward voyage, so we went straight to London 
to consult her physician. This is the reason most 
probably that the fact of our return did not trans- 
pire. 

" Oh/' said Mildred, not knowing exactly what 
else to say in answer to the explanation. 

*'Have you only one sister P " asked Auriol. 

'^ Only one, and a brother.'' 

" I always wish we had a lot of grown-up 
brothers,'* Mildred said impulsively. 

" Yes, so do I,'' echoed Auriol. " Bob is rather 
a muflf ; they get so conceited, the Cheltenham 
boys. We go to school at Brighton, Tom and I. 
We hate it, but thank goodness this will be our 
last term ; we leave at Christmas. I am so glad, 
for I love the country, and it is delightful to have 
a farm I Mamma and the rest, Gwen and Janet, 
can't bear it, I don't know why ; it is so lovely 
here in the Isle of Wight, with the beautiful sea 
all round you. Don't you think so, Mr. Mac- 
gregor P " 

Auriol turned round in her walk and confronted 
him, her eyes sparkling, her cheeks glowing with 
animation. Truly a fair picture. 
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Well, I can't say I altogether care for the 
'Country myself unless it's in the shooting season. 
I prefer town, so much more going on/' 

^* Perhaps "we shall feel the same when we are as 
old as you,'' Mildred put in consolingly. '^ There is 
our house over there," she added, as they reached 
an opening in the field leading to a large meadow, 
*' We must say good-bye really now." 

" Good-bye ; take care of the rabbit, and don't 
run against Ardley. I trust we shall ere long 
meet again." 

*' Awfully jolly little girls, by Jove! " solilo- 
quised Macgregor, as he watched their retreating 
forms, a bright bit of colour against the back- 
ground of green. " I wonder if Mrs. Mervyn will 
•call upon the mater ; I must get her to fraternize 
with them. If Mary wasn't such an old maid 
they might have got on capitally together, for 
there's no sort of nonsense about them. That 
little Auriol has a face like an angel; such eyes I 
^uch a complexion ! Pshaw ! Bertie, my boy, 
none of that ! Think of the heiress, and your beg- 
garly pittance, and for goodness' sake don't be 
making a ^fool of yourself about the first pair 
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of eyes you see ! By Jove, thougty they 
would beat a fellow into a cocked hat in no time ! '*' 

With a sigh Captain Macgregor once more drew 
forth his beloved meerschaum, filled and lighted 
it, and thrusting his hands deep into his pockets, 
sauntered back through the woods in the direction 
of the Hall. 

Meanwhile the two girls hurried across the- 
field towards home. At the garden gate Auriol 
stopped short. 

** I say, Tom, how are we to tell of our meeting 
with Captain Macgregor without letting out about 
the rabbit ?'' 

Mildred gave vent to an exclamation of dismay » 

" I never thought of that,^' she said musingly. 
** Of course we must tell we saw him ; it would be 
so awkward afterwards if he mentions it ; besides, 
mother would be angry we hadn't said anything.. 
But just leave it to me. I will use all my powers 
of rhetoric and invention to make such a tale as 
shall fascinate you into smithereens." 

"He was so very handsome, like that picture of 
the Black Brunswicker in the dining-room,*' said 
Auriol, enthusiastically. 
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" Oh, Joe ! a thousand times better-looking ! 
Why that man looks as if he were going to sneeze 
every minute, or knock his head against the door. 
I think he is more like the Huguenot, but better- 
looking. 

' There's a certain g^aoe about him, we cannot well deny ; 
We look at him, and look again, nor know the reason why ! * ** 

sang Mildred, as she followed her sister indoors. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Abbott's home. 

Nobody could ever make out why James Mervyn 
— a clever, scientific man^ -who might, had he been 
so disposed, have made a name for himself in these 
days of new discoveries and worldwide research — 
should choose to go and bury himself and his 
family in the depths of the country, and take to 
farming his own land, and dealing in cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, in preference to taking his stand in the 
world side by side with his brother aspirants to 
fame and fortune. 

Few men were better read in the science of 
mechanism, electricity, and chemistry; on each 
.subject the clever articles from his pen, which ap- 
j>eared from time to time in the scientific journals 
of the day, had called forth unqualified eulogiums 
from society at large, who eagerly scanned each 
magazine as it appeared for the signature, " J. 
M.," and who would have been greatly astonished 
«could it have seen the gifted writer at his every- 
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day occupations, a modern Cincinnatus, following 
the plough, a£ he went his farm rounds, clad in a 
suit of rough homespun, leather gaiters, and 
thick-soled boots, as though he had no other 
thought or interest in life beyond his steam 
ploughs and implements of husbandry on the one * 
hand, and his Southdowns and prize shorthorns on 
the other. 

And yet the telephones which communicated 
with two other farms miles ofiP, and the electric 
bells (Mrs. Mervyn's bugbear) which were placed 
all over the house, gave evidence of the love of 
experiments, and the genius to carry them out, 
with which the homely-looking farmer was gifted. 
This " farming hobby '* of Mr. Mervyn's, as his 
wife called it, was a source of perpetual heart- 
burnings to her. She was an ambitious woman 
herself, and would have had her husband rank 
first and foremost in the world of science, handing 
down his name from generation to generation, as 
others, not more clever or better read than he, 
had done before him. Besides, she regarded a 
country life as pernicious in its effect upon her 
daughters. 
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My geeurls," she would say, dwelling long and 
lovingly upon the two syllables she invariably 
made out of one, and rolling her E's in true 
north country fashion, ^* cannot run wild in the 
country as other children do ; their constitutions 
do not admit of so much outdoor exercise, and 
I cannot consider it beneficial to their general 
deportment in society to indulge in the free and 
easy manners and conversation which the isola- 
tion of the country engenders. Besides, they 
lose the advantages and opportunities of a town 
life/' 

Certainly Mrs. Mervyn had done her best to 
make up for both these latter drawbacks by 
sending them each in turn to a fashionable 
school at Brighton (for which they were pre- 
pared beforehand by a much-enduring resident 
governess), and by accepting the oflFer of her 
only sister to give them on leaving school the 
benefit of a season in London, where, under her 
august auspices, they were to make their debiit in 
turn. Gwendoline, the eldest, was even now 
launched forth to try her luck in the matrimonial 
market, and her mother's heart beat high with 
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liope and secret exultation at the thouglit of the 
many rich, even titled suitors who were likely to 
bid for her handsome^ accomplished daughter; for 
though Sir Scott Denison was, report said, a 
sugar merchant, and had even at one time kept 
a shop, still he had been Lord Major of London, 
and his niece had married the eldest son of an 
Earl, to whom her money had been a godsend, so 
that they mixed in the best society, Sir Scott 
Denison's want of A's and grammar being over- 
looked in the length of his purse; and Gwendoline 
Mervyn might consider herself a most fortunate 
girl, as no doubt she did. 

When old Squire Penfold died, and left his 
house and farm to his Mend James Mervyn, Mrs. 
Mervyn felt that indeed the fates were against 
her, for the lingering hope that some day her hus- 
band might be induced to give up his country 
pursuits, and take his place in the world of science, 
was now extinguished for ever. A farm of his 
very own had been Mr. Mervyn's ambition all his 
life, for he had inherited his father's fortune, and 
did not depend on the state of the crops or the 
seasonableness of the weather for his daily bread. 
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and the support of a large fajnilj. Therefore^ 
with no rent to pay, or income depending upon his 
labours, he cared but for farming as an occupa^ 
tion, and one from which no power on earth 
would draw him awaj. Morning, noon, and night 
saw him at his post. Market day at Newport 
found him ever among the throng of farmers, buy- 
ing and selling, giving his opinion on cattle and 
crops with equal judgment and impartiality, and. 
returning home after anew purchase as eager and 
6Kcited as any child over a new toy, till Mrs. 
Mervyn would declare with a curl of her thin 
lips that '^ One would think he had not an idea 
to bless himself with, except that wretched farm ! '* 
to which her husband would reply, in his hearty, 
jocular manner — 

*' Why, Sarah, bless the woman ! you wouldn't 
hsLve me undertake a thing and not carry it out ! '^ 

Situated in one of the loveliest spots in the Isle 
of Wight, Abbott's Home Farm commanded an 
extensive view of picturesque landscapes, green 
fields, verdure-^lad hills, wooded slopes, and far 
away, beyond the boundary of rugged cliffs, the 
4eep blue sea. In the immediate vicinity green. 
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lanes and shady woods gave a charm to the pic- 
ture, which even the gaunt, bare house, with its 
whitewashed walls, guiltless of creeper or climbing 
ivy, could not spoil, while the barns and farm 
buildings, with their thatched roofs, and the red- 
tiled cottages of the labourers, lent a picturesque 
and homelike aid to brighten the whole. 

Abbott's Home was considered (next to the 
Hall itself) as quite the house in the village of 
Grayling, and its master as the Squire, for the 
Macgregors had been so little seen at the Hall that 
they might almost be said to have been forgotten 
by the tenantry : Sir Randolph coming down per- 
haps once in three years or so for a flying visit, 
his wife and family never, however, accompanying 
him ; and latterly his visits had ceased altogether,, 
till the time at which my story commences, when 
every one was electrified by the intelligence that, 
the family intended returning (and for an indefinite 
period) to the Hall. 

*'Why do you not ring the luncheon bell, 
Thomas ? I heard the clock strike five or six 
minutes ago/' 
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^^ If you please, ma^am^ Miss Dufferin '' — 

*' Oh, has Miss Dufferin not come in ? Well, T 
shall not wait. Bing the bell at once.'* 

^' Miss Dufferin is in, ma'am, but she told me as 
how the young ladies wasn't hin yet, so I 
thought'*— 

^' Oh, the young ladies ? That is another matter ; 
you can wait a few minutes." 

Thomas retired relieved, and Mrs. Mervyn con- 
tinued her letter- writing in a comer of the dining- 
room with a brow whose wrath was not yet 
relaxed. 

She was a tall, rather handsome woman, with 
piercing grey eyes and thin lips, which when angry 
curled downwards at the corners, giving her face 
a sour, ill-tempered look. A beautiful complexion, 
and pretty, plump white hands, unadorned save for 
the circlet of fine brilliants above her wedding ring, 
completed the list of her charms. Of her character 
and disposition I leave my readers to judge for 
themselves ; suffice it to say that she had among 
her acquaintance some admirers, few real friends, 
and many enemies ; but as each and all treated 
her with rigid politeness and open flattery, her 
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43elf-complacency probably kept her from discover- 
ing the trae nature of their feelings towards her. 

" Mother, do jou know that Tom and Joe hare 
not come in yet? It is past one o'clock." 

Mrs, Mervyn looked np quickly at the sound of 
the soft, singularly melodious voice. The speaker, 
a very graceful-looking girl, with curling, nut- 
brown hair, and large hazel eyes, paused in the 
doorway as though waiting for an answer. 

Nobody could tell exactly wherein lay the charm 
of Janet Mervyn's face, for she was not beautiful. 
Some people even called her plain, and said her 
mouth was too large, and her complexion too 
pale. Be that as it may, there was a something 
about her which insensibly charmed the beholder, 
while the brightness and gaiety of her manner f as- 
<5inated all who approached her, and made prettier 
girls sink into insignificance by her side. 

" They have most likely gone farther than they 
intended,'^ Mrs. Mervyn replied quietly. " I have 
told Thomas to wait for them." 

" I don't think they ought to do so, though ; it 
puts everybody out so. They had better retiu'n to 
their daily walks with Miss Dufiferin ; I so parti- 
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calarlj asked them to bring me in some ferns 
before luncb ; I shall have no time to arrange the 
flower vases afterwards." 

" Where are you going this afternoon ? " 

Mrs. Mervyn looked up, a somewhat surprised 
expression in the cold grey eyes. 

" The Leslies have asked us to tennis ; you read 
the note, mother," rather pettishly. 

" My dear, I don't remember it. Of course in 
that case you had better ring the bell, and we will 
begin. Ah, here they are ! " a smile taking the 
place of the frown upon her face. 

Almost simultaneously the loud tones of the 
luncheon bell woke the echoes of house and 
garden, and Thomas appeared staggering under 
the weight of a tray of covered dishes. 

As the last tones of the bell died away, a lady 
entered the room, followed by two fair-haired little 
girls. All three took their seat at the table in 
silence, Mrs. Mervyn (carving knife and fork in 
hand) waiting with stern composure till they had 
done so. Then she pronounced a coldly-spoken 
grace, and attacked the joint as though it were a 
personal enemy. 
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^'Is papa not coming P^' Janet asked. 

^^ Yes, I suppose so, but he had three bullocks 
coming to-day. Of course *' — sarcastically — " he 
could not leave them." 

" I think I saw Mr. Mervyn pass the window a 
moment ago/' ventured Miss DufiPerin, in a weak, 
nervous voice. 

She was a small, dark girl, with sleek black 
hair growing low on her forehead, pleasant grey 
eyes, and a rosy, bright complexion. 

" Oh ! '' said Mrs. Mervyn, without looking at 
her. 

Now there was a good deal more in this ^* oh ! " 
of Mrs. Mervyn's than would appear as I have 
written it, and as it was a very favourite expres- 
sion, of hers, I must say something about it. 
When Mrs. Mervyn said " oh ! " in answer to a 
oemark it signified two things ; first, that she con» 
sidered that remark a gross impertinence ;. 
secondly, that she did not believe a word of the 
assertion. Therefore, when she merely replied 
"oh! " to Miss Duflferin's timid speech, that un- 
faztonafee individual closed her lips for the rest of 
the meal. 
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" Mother, we are so sorry to be late, but we hare 
had an adventure I '' 

Mrs. Mervyn looked fondly at the two bright 
faces of the twins, as breathless, and flushed with 
their run, they took their seats at the table. 

" Did you, dears P What was it ? " 

**I'll tell you presently, when IVe taken the 
^dge off my appetite," Mildred said, at which 
Mrs. Mervyn laughed heartily, for Mildred was 
considered the wit of the family, and her mother 
thought her jokes without parallel. 

" Ton deserve to have no dinner at all for being 
so late,'' Janet said severely. 

**My dear, yoiu* remarks are, as usual, the 
essence of wisdom ; I bow to your superior sisterly 
authority. Joe, I'll sell you the privilege of telling 
our tale for a bob I " 

" Milly, darling, don't talk slang ; it is such a 
pernicious habit, and so hard to cure." 

" All right, mother. Where's papaP " 

" Here ! " called a cheery voice, as the owner of 
it, a tall, broad-shouldered man, a gentleman 
every inch of him, in spite of his homely apparel, 
entered the room ; a handsome man, too, with a 
liigh, intellectual forehead and good features. 
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He gave a general nod round the table, poured 
out and drank off at a draught a glass of ale^ and 
then began to eat his lunch as though he had five 
minutes only allowed him for refreshment, and half 
of that time had already elapsed. 

" Somebody has been cutting my telephone wire& 
down at Crenden Hollow," he remarked at 
length. 

" Dear me ! you don*t say so ! Who could it 
have been?" his wife said, glancing at Miss 
Dufferin as though seeking information from her, 
while that nervous young lady, fancying she was 
suspected of the deed, coloured furiously, and 
almost choked. 

" It must be those wretched boys from old Mrs. 
Dunning's," Auriol said quickly. " I met one of 
them to-day, and he never touched his cap or 
spoke when I asked him how his grandmother was. 
They were so angry, you know, at your turning 
them out of Brown's cottage." 

" If I catch them, I'll turn them out of the 
whole place neck and crop," said Mr. Mervyn 
sternly. 

'* They are a dreadful family, quite a disgrace to 
the parish. If we could only get Mr. Ashby to 
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^peak to them, but he won't ; he says they are no 
worse than the rest, and Mr. Ciinmore says Mrs. 
Dunning won't let him into the cottage at all 
now.*' 

Mrs. Mervyn spoke sarcastically. 

" Cunmore was making game of you, my dear," 
her husband said with a laugh, which echoed to 
the very ceiling of the long, low dining-room. 

*' Papa, guess whom we saw to-day.'^ 

Mildred's voice breaking in stayed the sharp 
retort which rose to Mrs. Mervyn*s lips, and caused 
A diversion. 

"Eh? whom you saw? Well, there are not 
many people about to see — John perhaps." 

"No indeed — I wish we had. He is coming 
to mark out the new courts for us, and we have 
waited ever so long. Guess again." 

" Mr. Ashby," promptly. 

"No indeed,^' laughing merrily. "Poor Mr. 
Ashby always flies from Joe and me as though we 
had the plague, because we always will stop and 
Bay *How d'ye do?' and talk about the state of 
the weather for tennis." 

This speech called forth another roar of laugh- 
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ter from Mr, Mervja, in which his wife joined, 
while at a signal from the latter, Miss Dufferin 
allowed a faint smile to steal over her features. 

"Then I can't guess/' Mr. Mervyn said at 
length. 

*^It was Mr. Macgregor, Sir Eandolph Mac- 
gi-egor's son, and all the family are coming back to 
the Hall at once.'* 

" Mr. Macgregor ! Coming back to the Hall ! '' 
cried Mrs. Mervyn and Janet in a breath. 

Mildred nodded. 

"I'll tell you how it was we met him/' with a 
sly look at Auxiol, who began to laugh. " We 
were coming out of the wood, Joe and I, when he 
suddenly sprang out at us, taking us for tres- 
passers, and I am sure it is a wonder we are alive 
to tell the tale, for he might have shot ub for 
poachers. Well, of course he was obliged to apo- 
logise, and then we talked, and he told us his 
m.other was ill, and that they were coming here 
so that she might go to Ventnor for the winter, 
and they have just come back from visiting his 
hrother in Australia, and " — 

Here Mildred paused, out of breath. 
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^* I wonder we never heard of it," said Mrs* 
Mervyn musingly. 

" Just what we said/' remarked Auriol. 

" There is a daughter I believe ; she will be a 
nice companion for you girls. I must call upon 
Lady Macgregor ; she is a great friend of your 
Aunt Caroline's/* 

'^Mr. Macgregor said they were not at all a nice^ 
family when you came to know them," Auriol put 
in musingly. 

^' My dear, of course he would not be likely ta 
praise his own family, I hope you will make a 
friend of Miss Macgregor ; her society will be so 
much more beneficial to you than that of those 
dreadful girls the Leslies ; they are so exceedingly 
forward and independent. It was the greatest 
mistake their father leaving them absolute power 
over their money, and appointing no more respon- 
sible guardians than those two brothers who have^ 
no control over them, and an uncle who never 
goes near them. I cannot really understand their 
aunts not insisting upon their having a chaperone,. 
for Mrs. Bailey, I know, is most particular. I have 
met her several times at Aunt Caroline's, a very 
nice peiBon. I do wonder at it/' 
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Mrs. Mervyn spoke severely, as she always did 
•when the Leslies were mentioned. 

" Well, I like them ; they are so natural, not in 
the least stuck up, and they do a great deal in 
Deerham parish/' 

Janet spoke eagerly, her pale cheeks flushing. 

'^Of course, my deai*, it is very natnral, and 
most praiseworthy, that you should like your old 
schoolfellow. I have nothing to say against her^ 
but I mnst say I wish her sisters were a little less 
independent, and that they had somebody to look 
after them." 

And Mrs. Mervyn sighed, as she gently bent her 
head in response to the loudly spoken grace, with 
which it was her husband's custom to announce 
that luncheon was at an end. 
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Mes. Meuvtn was not extravagant in a general 
way, that is to say in her dress, or household ex- 
penditure, but one thing she always declared she 
could not do without, a well-appointed carriage, 
good horses, and a goodly company of carefully 
trained, well-mannered domestics. And in these 
three items she certainly eclipsed all her friends 
and neighbours for miles around, and if any of 
them did happen to remark that it was absurd for 
a farmer's wife to keep menservants, and drive 
about in a carriage and pair, they took care 
to keep their sentiments to themselves, and eased 
their consciences by lauding all three up to the 
skies whenever they met the fortunate possessor. 

Thus the pretty little victoria which bowled 
down the long gravel drive of Abbott's Home 
on the afternoon on AVhich my story com- 
mences, was perfect of its kind, with its high- 
stepping thoroughbreds, whose silver-mounted 
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Imrness glistened in the sua, and the two servants 
in irreproachable livery on the box. None the 
less perfect, too, by contrast, were the fair occu- 
pants of the carriage, Janet and Auriol, in their 
pretty simple costumes of ecru and pale blue, and 
their bright merry faces — at least, so thought a 
young man who was advancing in an opposite 
direction mounted on a powerful chestnut, the 
latter ambling along in lordly pride, as though he 
disdained the restraining curb, and could have 
set it entirely at nought, if he would. 

The rider, a fair, gentlemanly-looking young 
fellow, not handsome, but possessing a pair of 
kindly grey eyes, a pleasant smile, and good set of 
teeth, pulled up his horse with a jerk as he neared 
the Abbott's Home carriage, while Janet called in 
peremptory tones to the coachman to "wait a 
minute." 

There was a slight accession of colour in her 
-cheeks, as she looked up at the young man, who 
lifted his hat with a jovial smile. 

*' Fm just going to Abbott's Home. Are you off 
for the afternoon ? " 

"Tes, we are going to the Abbey for tennis. 
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Why didn't you come yesterday; we expected you 
all day ? '^ Janet answered, a tinge of reproach iu 
her tones. 

" Well, I did try to get over, but just as I was 
starting, I had a telegram from some cousins of 
mine who are staying at Eyde, to ask me to ga 
and see one of them as far as Stokes Bay, on 
her way to London ; she was afraid of crossing by 
herself/' 

"What a funny thing, to make you go on 
purpose ! Couldn't she have taken a maid ? '^ 

AurioPs blue eyes opened wide in amazement. 

The young man laughed. 

" You don't know my cousin Margaret, Auriol^ 
or you would never make such a suggestion. Why 
she won^t even walk the length of Eyde pier by 
hefself, and as for travelling " — he shrugged his 
shoulders expressively. 

'^ Mildred is at home, but she will be at lessons, 
I expect ; I don^t know about papa or mother, it 
is her visiting day. But you can ask for Mildred^ 
if you like, and I know she wants to see you about 
the new tennis courts. If you stay to dinner, we 
Bhall see you again." 
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Janet's hazel eyes said plainly " Do stay/' and 
the young man answered the look by a jovial 
'* All right," as he lifted his hat once more, and 
watched the carriage disappear down the shady 
lane. 

" Just like my luck,^' he muttered, as he turned 
his horse's head in the opposite direction, and 
cantered slowly onwards ; ^' it seems like fate, my 
never getting a word with her now. I believe that 
mother of hers is at the bottom of it, but I am 
determined before long to have the thing settled 
one way or the other." 

He brought down his riding whip somewhat 
smartly upon his chestnut's neck, who in high in- 
dignation started off as though his life and that of 
his rider depended on his speed. 

John Eaynor considered himself deeply 
aggrieved whenever he thought of his future. The 
well-to-do and influential young squire of the 
neighbouring village of Horsham, he imagined 
himself quite a fit match for the daughter of 
Farmer Mervyn of Abbott's Home, and loving 
devotedly, with all the strength of his large heart 
the soft-eyed girl who always looked so kindly on 
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him, he resolved come weal, come woe, to obtain.' 
her for his ^fe and the mistress of the Folly. But 
Mrs. Mervyn had other prospects in view for her 
second daughter, than the son ' of a man who 
tradition said began life as an ostler at an inn, 
near Ventnor, but who, being clever and am- 
bitious, had managed to marry the proprietress, 
sell the business, and having bought with the- 
proceeds thereof, the estate of a man who had 
ruined himself by gambling debts, settled down as- 
a country farmer, and by his prudence and clear- 
headedness managed to make it pay. By the time 
his only child had grown to man^s estate, old John 
Baynor had accumulated a fair fortune, and left 
his son, to whom he had given a good college edu- 
cation, master of all his wealth, and the fine old. 
house, which he had modernized and beautified in 
every possible manner. 

But Mrs. Mervyn, though she loved riches^ 
loved a title and gentle birth better. Her girls 
must marry, if not the one certainly the other. 
She herself being the daughter of an ofiBlcer in the 
army, and Mr. Mervyn the great-grandson of a 
judge, they looked for something higher for .their 
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daughters than being the wives of simple yeomen. 
And John Eaynor guessed something of this, for 
though Mr. Mervyn was always glad to see him, 
and evinced a hearty liking for the frank, honest 
young squire, Mrs. Mervyn treated him with more 
than her usual coldness, and discouraged as much 
as possible his visits to Abbott's Home Farm. 

" I wonder if I shall get an invitation to dinner 
to-night,^' mused Mr. Eaynor, as he turned his 
horse in at the gate of Abbott^s Home, and 
cantered slowly up the drive. "If I see Mr.. 
Mervyn first, I am safe, but his wife will be sure 
to give me a hint, which my pride will oblige me 
to take, that my company is not acceptable.'* 

He laughed rather bitterly. 

*' Anybody at home P " he inquired of a small 
page who was airing himself on the step of the 
front door. The boy grinned. 

'^ No, sir, oney 'cepting Miss Mildred and Miss 
DufPerin ; but they're engaged." 

'* Where is your master ? " 

"Master's gone over ter Crenden, cos there's 
been somebody cuttin' they tallyphone wires agin^ 
and"— 
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" Go and tell Miss Mildred I want to speak to 
ier for a minute ; say I won^t detain her/' 

The boy vanished, and presently with a series of 
flying leaps, Mildred darted out. 

" Oh, you dear boy ! you've come at last ! 
Tve been literally dying to see you. The 
courts don't do at all ; we must mark them all out 
again. But,^' suddenly, '' what a pity ! Janet and 
Toe have gone to the Abbey .^^ 

" Yes, I know,^' Mr. Raynor said, " I saw them 
and Jan — your sister said I was to come on, as you 
wanted to speak to me.^^ 

"That was nice of you, but, do you know, I 
don't think we can do the courts just now, because 
Auriol and I have to do an hour's French reading 
and music with Miss DuflFerin during the holi- 
days ^' (Mildred made a face), ^' and we were out 
all the morning, so I am taking mine now.'' 

'' WeU, I'll tell you what I wiU do," a bright 
idea striking him, ^' I want to see your father 
about some shorthorns Pve been selling to him, so 
I'll ride over to Crenden, and then come back later 
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Itfildred said, rapturonsly. "You can stop to 
dinner then, and Janet and Joe will be at home, so 
we can have a jolly game at tennis all the even- 
ing/' 

" Good-bye then for the present," he said, 
laughing, as once more he set oflF in search of Mr. 
Mervyn. 



The shades of evening are closing gently over 
the peaceful village of Grayling. Far away in the 
west the sun is sinking slowly into his bed behind 
the boundless ocean, where the waves gleam and 
sparkle in the golden glory of his departing rays ; 
sea birds can be seen here and there making for 
their nests in the tall rugged cliffs, while a multitude 
of outraged jackdaws dispute with them the right 
of entrance to their domicile. Farther inland all 
nature seems wrapped in slumber, so still is every- 
thing around, save for the gentle sighing of the 
evening breeze in the tall trees in the woods, and 
the soft chirp of the birds in their snug nests 
.among the branches. 

Tn the quaint old garden of Abbott's Home light 
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forms flit hither and thither, gay voices disturb' 
the stillness, while the soft flower- scented air, 
wafting its fragrance upon the coming night, 
carries the sound far away to find an echo among 
the distant hills and valleys. 

Mr. Mervyn sits upon a garden seat, placed 
under the verandah, which runs along the entire 
front of the house ; a cigar is between his lips, 
and he vainly tries to finish an article on *^ Elec- 
tricity,'^ which he is reading in the '' Quarterly 
Eeview,^^ but the fading light renders the task na 
easy one, and he rubs his gold glasses again and 
again, muttering pettishly to himself the while. 

Within the house itself, seated by the open 
French windows of the drawing-room, are Mrs. 
Mervyn and Miss Dufferin. The latter would 
gladly forego this inevitable penance, but etiquette 
obliges her, till the hour of the schoolroom supper,, 
to sit and be the recipient of Mrs. Mervyn's 
household worries, panegyrics on her children, and 
scandalisation of her neighbours, to all of which 
the long-snfferu.g governess replies by the well- 
worn smile which expresses, she fondly hopes, 
sympathy, acquiescence, and delight, and saves her 
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the trouble of making any remark to elicit the 
dreaded « Oh." 

" Forty, love ! '' 

The loud, clear tones of a man's voice come 
from the lawn^ and Mrs. Mervyn looks np from 
the silk sock she is knitting, a frown npon her 
brow. 

" I really think it is getting too late for those 
girls to be out; they cannot possibly see ta 
play." 

Miss Dufferin smiled. 

** Perhaps it is lighter in the garden," she said, 
hesitatingly. 

"It can hardly be that, with all those trees 
about ; they cast a shadow over the lawn even in 
the daytime," Mrs. Mervyn replied, coldly. 

Miss Dufferin felt herself rebuked. 

*' At what time did Mr. Eaynor call to-day P " 
asked Mrs. Mervyn, after a few minutes' silence. 

'* At a little after three, just after Mildred had 
begun her French lesson, I think." 

** Another time, Miss Dufferin, when visitors 
call, will you kindly remember that the younger 
girls are not to go down to see them. I am out,. 
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^nd that is quite enough. I have spoken to 
Payne, but he is very young, and may forget/^ 

Mrs. Mervyn spoke severely. Miss DuflFerin's 
heart saak within her. 

" I believe Mr. Raynor sent up a special message 
to Mildred to say that he wanted to see her par- 
ticularly, and '' — 

^' Fault, John ! play ! " from the garden. 

'* That does not matter in the least. Payne 
will say that I am not in, and the young ladies are 
engaged. After that, there is nothing more to be 
said. It was interrupting Mildred, and I must 
say I think you were to blame for allowing her 
io go down at all.^' 

Miss l)uflferin's grey eyes filled with tears. 

"Indeed, Mrs. Mervyn, I did suggest that Mildred 
should send a message, but she preferred to go 
lierself, and knowing how great a Mend Mr. 
Eaynor is, I " — 

" Mr. Raynor is no more a friend of mine than 
the rest of the farmers round, whom Mr. Mervyn 
chooses to bring to the house and overwhelm with 
mistaken hospitality. '^ 

Mrs. Mervyn spoke haughtily. Miss Dufferin 
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saw she had somehow made a mistake^ and hailed 
the entrance of Thomas at this moment, ta 
announce "her supper, with feelings of relief im- 
possible to describe. 

Mrs. Mervyn^s shake of the hand, and coldly 
spoken '^Good-night,^^ were more Mgid than usual^ 
and poor Miss DufEerin sat down to her solitary meal 
of bread and cheese and mild table beer, with a 
feeling of deep and unaccountable depression. 

Mrs. Mervyn remained, after the departure of 
her daughters^ governess, in deep thought. Her 
brow contracted ominously, and as now and then 
a more hilarious shout than usual reached her 
from the garden, the frown deepened more and 
more. Thomas, who entered with the lamp, gave 
it as his opinion when he got back to the servants* 
hall that " Miss Duflferin 'ad been an' give the 
missus warning ; she were lookin' like thunder.*' 

Presently Mrs. Mervyn drew a heavily mona- 
gramed, musk-scented envelope from her pocket, 
and took therefrom a letter. As she read ita 
contents, the frown gave place to a smile of com- 
placency, and she half murmured it aloud as she 
turned over the pages. 
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*^ Rest assured, my dear Sarah," so it ran, " that 
I shall do my best by yonr girls. As long as they 
<K)me to me heart-whole " (dashed) " there can be 
no earthly reason for their not falling in with my 
views on the subject of an alliance^ suitable to 
their position as your daughter and my nieces/' 

• 

The " my '' was written very large, and looked 
unmistakably imposing. 

"Gwendoline has many admirers, her beauty 
being of no common order " — 

'^ I should think not ! The idea of my children 
having anything common about them,'' commented 
Mrs. Mervyn. 

'^ And I really think that before I write again. 
Lord Silvestre will have proposed to her. She 
will accept him, she says, and, I must say, that in 
spite of his want of good looks he is a most 
estimable young man, and will make her a Kind 
and indulgent husband. Gwendoline has fortu- 
nately none of those absurdly romantic ideas 
about love^ which mar the after-lives of so many 
young girls, and I am proud — ^yes, Sarah, provd-^ 
to call her my niece. About the dresses I spoke 
of in my last " — 
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Mrs. Mervyn did not read the rest, but folded up 
iilie letter, returned it to her pocket, and once 
more gave herself up to reflection. In her mind's 
eye was the pleasant picture of her eldest daughter 
the wife of a peer, beautiful, rich, courted and 
caressed hy society, the cynosure of all eyes in the 
great world of fashion. Truly, the mother thought, 
she was doing well by her children, and if only 
Janet — Mrs. Mervyn's brow once more took its 
almost habitual frown — no, she must really stop 
JohnRaynor's frequent visits, the intimacy between 
him and her girls, destined to so high a future. 
For the quick eye of affection (and Mrs. Mervyn 
was really fond of her children) had noticed the 
sudden colour, the drooping eyelids, and little 
tender curve of the lips, with which Janet re- 
•ceived any mention of Mr. Eaynor's name. Did 
-she really care for him ? Well Mrs. Mervyn 
knew the determined nature of her second 
daughter, and how useless it would be to try and 
turn her from her purpose, if once she made up 
lier mind to marry the young squire of Horsham 
Dale. Any number of London seasons, any 
number of Aunt Caroline's lectures, oflEers of title 
and wealth without limit, would be of little avail 
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to make Janet Mervyn forget the man to whont 
she had given the first young love of her gu'lish* 
heart. The mother, who would have laid down- 
her life for the earthly welfare of her children, felt 
how powerless she herself would be to prevent 
such a catastrophe when it happened, and Mrs.. 
Mervyn almost gasped in the sudden fear that 
came upon her, of the honest love having been 
already given and accepted. What if Janet 
should have ere this promised to become John 
Raynor's wife, and not told her? But no, im- 
possible, she would never — 

" Hullo, Sarah ! lost in meditation ? That's a 
new dodge of yours surely, sitting with your- 
hands idle in your lap, buried in thought. And not 
pleasant thoughts either, to judge by your expres- 
sion. What^s the matter? Has Miss Dufferin 
given notice, or " — 

''Be quiet, James," pettishly. ''If you were 
only a little more observant, and not quite so 
wrapped up in your farms and telephones, you 
might have seen as well as I, what is going on,, 
and have taken some steps to put an end to it." 

Mr. Mervyn looked bewildered. 
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**I haven't the least idea what you are 
aiming at/' he said, helplessly. 

*' Look there/' was Mrs. Mervyn's reply, as she 
nodded her head towards the garden. 

The moon had risen and was casting faint silvery 
beams across the lawn, and flower beds, bathing all 
in a pale, unearthly light. Standing in full view 
of the windows were two figures, a girl and a 
man. Her white dress gleaming in the moon- 
light looked like the drapery of some fair spirit of 
the night, whilst the fleecy shawl thrown over her 
head added to the delusion. The young Squire 
was bending towards her, and speaking in low, 
earnest tones, not audible to the two anxious 
watchers at the window. 

'* Well, I don't see anything to look at, it's only 
John," Mr. Mervyn said at length. 

" That is because you are wilfully blind. I tell 
you, James, that if you do not immediately dis- 
courage John Eaynor's visits here, I shall tell him 
myself to discontinue them." 

Mrs. Mervyn spoke decidedly, in a tone whick 
Iter husband well knew meant mischief. 

" But I don't understand, Sarah," he began. 

VOL. X. B. 
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" Because you wonH understand. How often am 
I to tell you that it will upset all my plans for 
Janet's future, if that young man is allowed ta 
come here day after day, putting foolish notions 
into her head, and " — 

" Is he in love with the child, do you think ? *' 
interrupted Mr. Mervyn, eagerly. 

'^ How should 1 know P But Janet never sees 
any other young men, so of course it is natural 
that if he should be in love with her, she will feel 
flattered, and accept him, but she shall not marry 
him, I am determined.'* 

Mrs. Mervyn spoke vehemently, angrily, her 
hands twisting together in her lap. 

'^ John Raynor would be a good match enough 
for the child, and Janet will be fortunate indeed if 
she gets him,'^ James Mervyn said, decidedly. 

His wife started to her feet in her amazement 
and dismay. 

*' James, you would net>er encourage it ! never 
allow him to marry her ! '^ she gasped, seizing his 
arm. 

'* Certainly, my dear, why " — 

^ James Mervyn, you are an idiot ! " said his 
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in£e, politely. ^^ He shall not marry her, I tell 
youy. and if you still aUow him to come here 
dawdling about day after day as he has done^ I 
shall make it my duiy to tell him plainly I do not 
care for his visits,'' and with a haughty toss of the 
gold coins round her pretty lace cap, Mrs. Mervyn 
swept from the room, leaving her husband still 
standing by the open window, lost in bewildered 
amazement. 

He liked John Baynor, admired the frank, 
honest character, the truthful, open countenance, 
and gentlemanly bearing of the young farmer, and, 
in point of worldly prosperity, his position was a 
good one. James Mervyn felt he could have wel- 
comed him with open arms as his son-in-law, but 
Mrs. Mervyn willed it otherwise, and her husband 
v^as too much a man of i>eace to go against what 
he felt bound to consider her better judgment. 
So vrith a sigh he gave in, as was generally the 
case, aad set himself to work, to wonder how he 
could possibly let John Eaynor know his visits 
were to be discontinued. He had not solved the 
problem when tea and the lawn tennis players 
entered simultaneously. 
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" Such a lovely game we've had ! '' cried the^ 
twins in a breath. ^^ John and Janet have been 
beating us awfully. Papa ! " 

** Serve you right," said her father, laughing, 

'* Thank you for nothing, you horrid old dear,*'* 
MUdred repUed, giving him a beax-Uke hug and 
sounding kiss. 

'* Where is mother? '* asked Janet, as she began 
to pour out the tea. 

" She was here a minute ago, she went up to see 
the little ones, I thiuk," her father replied, in- 
wardly, hoping that Mrs. Mervyn would not begin 
to carry out her threat this very evening. 

He need not have feared. Mrs. Mervyn's every 
action, and word was carefully premeditated ; she 
never acted hastily, or uttered a single sentence 
which had not been well weighed beforehand. 
Therefore when she entered the room a few 
moments after, her brow had cleared, and her face 
wore its usual company smile. Truth to tell, she 
might have found it difficult to recover her ruffled 
temper, but that going into the schoolroom she 
found poor Miss DuflPerin writing a somewhat 
lengthy epistle to her mother, and had been able 
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to let ofiF some of her bottled-np wrath upon the 
unfortunate governess, in a series of sarcastic 
remarks upon the amount of time she wasted in 
useless scribbling. Having reduced her victim to 
the verge of tears, her wrath calmed, and she 
became once more (outwardly at least) sweetly 
amiable. 

" Mildred,'' she said to her daughter, when she 
went to see the twins, according to her nightly 
<5ustom, safely tucked up in their little beds, **I 
should prefer, when I am out, that you did not go 
down to see chance visitors .'' 

*^But, mother," opening large brown eyes in 
wondering surprise, " it was not a chance visitor, 
it was only John.'' 

"All the more reason why you ought to be 
careful. I have thought for some time that your 
manner to Mr. Baynor is more familiar than I 
like. Eemember that you and Auriol will be 
leaving school this Christmas. I do not think it 
either seemly or decorous for you to be on the 
same footing with him, that you would, were he 
jour brother, or'' — 

•* Don't I wish he was our brother ! " interrupted 
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midred, enthnsiasticallj. "He is a regular 
darlmg^^* she went on, regardless of ier mother*a 
horrified frown. " A brother like him now wonH 
be something quite worth having, wouldn't it,. 
JoeP'' 

But Joe had seen the look on her mother's face, 
and stayed the equally enthusiastic encomium 
which was on the tip of her tongue. • Mrs. Mervyn 
paused a moment before she answered, giving her 
xmfortunate daughter the benefit of one of her 
most dignified and coldly severe glances of dis- 
approval. 

*'I think, Mildred, you forget yourself. If I 
hear you speak in such a way again of a man who 
is merely an acquaintance, I shall consider it mj 
duty to keep you altogether in the schoolroom, as 
evidently the society of this young man, who, you 
must remember, is only half a gentleman, doe& 
not benefit you. I am exceedingly displeased at 
such openly expressed and decidedly vulgar senti- 
ments as those to which you have just given 
utterance. Pray recollect that you are a gentle- 
woman, and my daughter." 

Mrs. Mervyn paused, but Mildred was tootnuch 
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astonished and awed by her manner to venture 
any rejoinder beyond a muttered " Well, I'm sure 
John is as much of a gentleman as any about 
here/' a remark which Mrs. Mervyn thought it 
best to take no notice of. 

*^ What ever can have happened to make mother 
so cross with John ? '' said Auriol, speaking in a 
loud whisper from her little white-curtained bed, as 
Mrs. Mervyn after a cold good-night kiss, left the 
room, closing the door gently behind her. 

" Pm sure I don't know," came the smothered 
reply from the neighbouring similarly draped 
couch. '^ I never knew mother so— so cross 
before," and a kind of suppressed sound like a 
sob accompanied the words. *^ I don't care what 
she says, John is every inch a gentleman, and I'm 
awfully fond of him; and Joe," raising her- 
self up, and speaking mysteriously, " I believe he 
wants to marry Janet." 

*' Oh, I hope he will ! ^' cried Auriol, rapturously. 
'* I should like him for a brother, dear boy I '* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GWENDOLINE GIVER HER OPINION. 

"^'Then if Lord Sylvestre proposes to you this 
evening, Gwendoline, as I am quite sure he will, 
you will accept him ? " anxiously. 

"If he proposes to me this evening, as I am 
equally certain he shall noty if I can help it, I 
shall accept him,'* was the cold reply, as Gwendo- 
line Mervyn turned away from the window of her 
aunt's house in Lancaster Gate, from which she 
had been idly watching the stream of vehicles and 
foot passengers below, and, throwing herself into 
the depths of an easy chair, took up a fan, and 
gently waved it to and fro with an air of languid 
weariness. 

It was a handsome apartment in which Lady 
Scott Denison and her niece were whUing away the 
jBrst half-hour after luncheon— half boudoir, half 
drawing-room, making one of three, opening into 
each other, and which Lady Denison called her 

receiving rooms." They were like herself, ultra- 
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fashionable. Whatever came into vogue in dress 
her ladyship wore it, no matter how unbecoming; 
whatever new style of furniture was considered 
*'the thing/' she had it, no matter how incon- 
gruous. So that her drawing-rooms presented a 
medley of gilt marble-topped tables, gilt-framed 
mirrors and candelabra, together with old-fashioned 
Queen Anne chairs, mediaeval couches, aesthetic 
hangings of hideous colour, covered with still 
more hideous designs, cabinets of rare old china, 
and paintings of every period, quality, and cha- 
racter, sacred and otherwise. 

Lady Scott Denison herself was a tall, portly- 
looking woman, with a certain amount of good, 
looks, of the ruddy, rather coarse type, which is 
somehow suggestive of inferior birth; and yet 
her ladyship was well connected, and since her 
marriage had, as I said before, moved in the best 
society. She was kind-hearted and generous by 
nature, a more truly estimable woman than her 
sister, Mrs. Mervyn ; but constant intercourse 
with the world, and the world's sayings and doings, 
had warped the better part of her disposition, and 
rendered her sordid, ambitious, and hypocritical. 
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She wished her nieces to many well. Sir Scott 
Denison often reminded her of the fact that hds 
niece was a countess in embryo, and it irritated 
her. She resolved to make it her business to 
raise her own family, by the marriage of one and 
all of the Mervyn girls to, titled husbands. Then 
instead of "My husband's niece the future Countess^ 
of Tolmere," it would be " My niece Lady So-and- 
so." And as Lady Denison looked across at' 
Gwendoline, sitting opposite her in her low chair, 
her beautiful haughty face, so queen-like, the 
golden hair and blue eyes so irresistibly charming, 
she felt sure that in her case, at least, she would 
be rewarded for her trouble in bringing her out 
and introducing her to the fashionable world 
which was her heaven upon earth. 

*' Do you expect many people to-night, auntie ? *^ 
asked Miss Mervyn, throwing down the fan, and 
stifling a ladylike yawn. 

" I don't see why not, it is not opera night, and 
the Embassy ball will be a late affair." 

"I am glad we are not going there at any 
rate," Gwendoline said, wearily ; '^ I shaD get so 
tired of Lord Syvestre by the time the evening is 
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over, it would be too dreadful to have to dance 
with him somewhere else half through the 
night/' 

" My dear Gwen, don't talk'so ; you will have to 
tolerate him, if he is to be your husband/' Lady 
Denison said in a shocked tone. 

Gwendoline laughed bitterly. 

*'Tes, I suppose I shall, but till that catas- 
trophe happens I mean to keep him at arm's 
length," tapping her foot impatiently on the floor. 

^* Tou had better be careful, Gwen. Men like 
liord Sylvestre are not to be caught every day ; if 
you once let him slip through, you wUl have to 
wait a long time before you get so good a chance 
again," Lady Denison said, anxiously. 

^ I don't think there is any fear of his ' slipping 
through,' as you call it," answered Miss Mervyn, 
losing from her seat, and surveying herself in the 
full-length mirror in front of her with a half- 
smile. 

A fair picture truly, well worth the price Lord 
6ylvestre was prepared to pay for it. Gwendo- 
line's lip curled with half-scornfid pride as ^he 
«looked. 
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" Wliat dress are you going to wear to-night, 
dear ? '' asked her ladyship, glancing at the girFs 
fair reflection with pardonable pride. 

" I don't know. Lord Sylvestre admires every- 
tl^ng 88sthetic, so perhaps I ought to appear in a 
toga and sandals," laughing. 

" Tou have that new pale blue satin, mightn't 
you''- 

'^ What wear my dress that I am keeping for the 
Countess of Bizzigara's ball, at our own * at 
home P ' No, indeed, aunt,'' indignantly. 

"Tou could have another for that perhaps," 
said Lady Denison, musingly. 

" No ; I am going to make what I have do, now 
it is so near the end of the season. Papa will be 
ruined if I am so extravagant. It is a good 
thing," bitterly, *^ that I have a chance of being a 
countess,' with as much money as I can possibly 
spend. It would have been dreadful to have had 
all this expense of a season in town, and nothing 
come of it." 

Miss Mervyn spoke in a slight tone of sarcasm, 
And a frown contracted her brow. 

^ You speak as though you had not enjoyed it, 
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Gwendoline ; I am snre '' — ^began Lady Denison^ 
in an injured voice. 

" Oh, I have enjoyed it, of course, in a certain 
way, only I cannot help feeling always that I, and 
indeed all the other girls one sees, are so many 
wares hawked round for sale to the highest 
bidder, and that there is a certain stigma attached 
to the unfortunate girl who lets the human market 
days go over without having attracted a pur- 
chaser/' 

Gwendoline finished her sentence with a low^ 
bitter laugh. Her aunt looked shocked. 

" My dear, you really are so — so coarse in your 
remarks sometimes ! What would people think if 
they heard you ? " 

" They would probably think that I saw farther 
beneath the surface of that shallow, worldly thing 
called * society' than they gave me credit for,'' 
Gwendoline replied. 

" Gwendoline, I must really beg that you do not 
give vent to your sentiments quite so openly, at 
any rate that you will not let your uncle hear 
them. I don't think it is very grateful of you, 
when you have been so much admired, and my 
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friends have made so much of you^ to turn round 
and call them shallow and worldly.^' 

Lady Denisoit looked quite vexed. 

" I did not say your friends were shallow^ I only 
spoke of society in general, aunt, but I will nab 
say it any more if it vexes you. I am sure I am 
not ungrateful for all your kindness/^ and IGsa 
Mervyn bent her stately head and kissed heir 
aunt's cheek, then abruptly changed the subject. 

" Where are we going this afternoon 9 '* she 
asked, taking up Lady Denison's visiting list, and 
running her eyes carelessly over it. 

" It is Mrs. Carlton's reception, and we must put 
in an appearance at the De Lousville's mating 
musicaley then I wanted to see my old friend Ladj 
Macgregor. I had a letter from her this morning 
telling me they were in town for a few days before 
going back to their place in the Isle of Wight, and 
saying that if she felt well enough she would try 
and call upon me '' — 

^^ Janet said in her lasb letter that they weie 
returning to the Hall for good. I am very glad of 
it; it was horrid having that big place shut up. 
There is a son, isn't there P Janet spoke (sf a 
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Mr. Macgregor whom Joe and Tom met one day 
by accident in the woods/' Gwendoline said, care- 
lessly. 

"Yes ; Bertie, a very good-looking young 
fellow in the — Highlanders. By-the-bye, he is 
Captain Macgregor now; he had his promotion 
some time last year." 

'* Is he so good-looking ? '' with an increase of 
.interest. 

" I believe so, but I have not seen him since he 
was quite a youth ; he bid fair to be handsome in 
those days." 

" I hope we shaU see him then. I like looking 
4Lt handsome faces, and I hate ugly men I " 

vGwendoline stamped her foot impetuously. 

^'Good looks very of ben cover a self-conceited 
character," said Lady Denison, sentenliously. 

"And ugliness always accompanies priggish- 
ness and self-satisfied hypocrisy," retorted the 
niece. 

Lady Denison's reproof was stayed by the 
entrance of a manservant with the announce- 
ment that the carriage was at the door, and Miss 
Mervyn evidently thinking she had said too much. 
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swept from the room without looking again in her 
aunt's direction. 

The Macgregors were staying at the Alexandra 
Hotel, and thither Lady Denison and Gwendoline 
were driven, after a short period of boredom at 
the musical matinee and Mrs. Carlton's reception, 
where the Slite of society met to talk scandal, 
practise SBstheticism, and criticise the dress and 
behaviour of their friends and acquaintance. 

Lady Macgregor was at home, and welcomed 
her visitors with much show of warmth. Sh^ 
was a small delicate-looking woman, with the 
remains of great beauty in the large blue eyes, and 
peach blossom complexion. Seated with her in 
the room was a tall, handsome young man, who 
rose, and came forward, as Lady Macgregor 
said — 

"This is Bertie, Caroline. Tou will not re- 
member him, I expect ; he was but a lad when you 
saw him last." 

"No, indeed, I should not have remembered 
him," her ladyship remarked, laughing, as she 
shook hands. "My niece. Miss Mervyn," she 
added, introducing Gwendoline. '^ Tou will be a 
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neighbour of her parents, Mary, at the Hall, for 
Mr. Mervyn has got Abbott's Home/' 

**I am very glad to see you, my dear; I hope 
-we shall be friends. I have heard all about your 
family from Bertie ; he met your sisters when he 
-was at Grayling ; they said you were in town." 

Lady Macgregor spoke kindly, and Grwendoline 
felt that she was sincere, a quality she had often 
had her doubts about in the flattering speeches of 
the ladies of fashion whom she was in the habit of 
meeting among her aunt's large circle of friends. 

The two elder ladies were soon deep in an ani- 
mated conversation over mutual reminiscences, 
and Captain Macgregor turned to Gwendoline. 

" Are you tired of London yet. Miss Mervyn? " 

" Rather," replied the girl, laughing. ^* Tired„ 
at least, of balls, and afternoon teas, and concerts.. 
For the rest, I like a town life much better tlumi 
being always in the country. Papa's model farmi 
has no pleasures for me," shaking her head. 

" But you are so near Ventnor, and Eyde,, and 
all those places ; and then you have the; sea. 
There is always something exciting about, the 
briny deep," he said, watching the fair sweet, face: 
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that was so like Auriol's, yet so far lovelier in its 
more matured and queenly beauty. 

'* The sea makes me melancholy/' Gwendoline 
replied, shrugging her shoulders. *' The only time 
I like it is just in the bathing season.'* 

" I suppose you will be going home soon P '* 

" Yes, in about a fortnight. I am so glad you 
are all going back to the Hall.'* 

Gwendoline lifted her blue eyes to his as she 
spoke, his answering look brought the bright colour 
to her cheek. 

" So am I, but a little while ago I felt quite 
savage at the idea of spending so much of my 
spare time down in the country. Most unfortu- 
nately T shall have to join my regiment at Alder- 
shot very soon; my leave has nearly expired. 
Then, of course, I can't get away much till Sep- 
tember, when I shall run down for the shooting. 
Talking of sport though," laughing, ** did your 
sisters tell you how I met them P " 

Gwendoline looked up wonderingly. 

" No ; they spoke of having encountered yen 
one day in the woods, but nothing more.^ 

Captain Macgregor*s eyes twinkled. 
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I caught them poachiDg," he said, with a 
mock serious air. 

^^Poachmg ? '' Gwendoline almost gasped. 

^^ Yes ; they had caught a rabbit, and I, taking^ 
them for some village lads who were infringing 
the laws, pounced out upon them. They were 
awfully frightened." Helaughed at the recollection. 

A smile broke over Miss Mervyn's face. 

** Tom and Joe are always in mischief when 
they are at home. They get so little opportunity 
of having any fan at school,'' she said, in a half- 
apologetic tone. 

''Captain Macgregor, I hope to see you, as well, 
as your sister, at my ' at home ' this evening," 
Lady Denison said, rising from her seat, and 
breaking in upon their conversation. "Tour 
mother tells me you are going to the Embassy 
ball, but I trust you will look in upon us on your 
way." 

'* Thanks, with pleasure," Bertie answered 
eagerly, his eyes fixed upon the beautiful fl>>wer- 
like face of Gwendoline. " Are you going to the 
ball to-night P " he asked, in a low tone, as she 
gave him her hand at parting. 
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*^ No ; we have our own party, you know, and I 
find that two in one evening for a general thing- 
knocks me up so. I have done it all this week, so 
I made Aunt Caroline decline for to-night.'* 

" I am sorry," he murmured, with a look which 
again brought the colour to her cheek as she- 
turned away. 



CHAPTER V. 

LADY SCOTT DENISON's "AT HOMB/' 

-Gwendoline Meby yn stood before the tall miiTor 
in her dressing-room, surveying with a listless^ 
weary air her &ir reflection, whilst her maid put 
the finishing touches to her dress, and fastened the 
pretty satin shoes. 

No smile of gratified vanity chased away the 
slight frown from her forehead as she looked, no 
feeling of pride swelled her heart at the thought 
of her coming triumph. She glanced indifFerently 
at the graceful figure in its quaint dress of old 
gold satin, relieved only by the slashings of pale 
blue upon the puffed sleeves, and the pale blue 
petticoat, which the long sweeping train exposed 
to view. A high ruff encircled the slender throat, 
fix)m which the small proud head rose prouder than 
ever, its golden curls falling on the forehead and 
the rest gathered in a knot behind. Gwendoline 
had insisted upon wearing this costume, in spite 
of the entreaties of her maid and the scolding and 
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coaxing of her aunt. Lady Denison was almost 
in despair. 

'^ Such a trying dress ! I cannot think how you 
can like to destroy yourself so ! '* 

But Gwendoline only laughed, and said she 
really did not mind how she looked, l&at she had 
only worn the dress once, and could not afford to 
lay it aside so soon ; and Lady Denison knew that 
coaxing and commands would be of no avail when 
the wilful beauty had made ap her mind to a 
thing. So she contented herself with remarking 
sarcastically — 

** Well, if Lord Sylvestre does not propose to 
you to-night, you will have that hideous gown to 
thank for it/* 

And Miss Mervyn remembered her aunt's words 
Its she stood before the looking-glass, and thought 
in the bitterness of her heart that indeed she 
wovM offer up her thanks to anything that would 
save her from the fate which she knew was in 
store for her. 

^Indeed, miss, you looks for all the world like 
the pictur in my book what my last mistress give 
me,* ^Lustr'ous Women o' H'England,' I think it'a 
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called, and there's a drawin' of a lady a readin' a 
letter, as you are for all the world as like as two 
peas.'* 

Miss Meryyn laughed a little at her maid's oat- 
spoken enthusiasm. 

" I don't think I look much like anything but a 
very ordinary young person," she thought to her- 
self. Aloud she said, " Take away these brace- 
lets. Stone ; I shall not wear any jewellery, this 
dress will not bear it, and give me my peacock 
fan.'' 

Many eyes were upon the graceful figure in the 
quaint old-fashioned-looking dress, whose soft 
folds glimmered in the lamp light, like the golden 
rays of the setting sun, as Gwendoline moved) 
about among her aunt's guests, fairest of them alL 
Mothers with marriageable daughters looked 
askance at the brilliant rival, and remarked openly 
that *' Miss Mervyn looked perfectly hideous, they 
could not think what she had done to herself." 

Lady Scott Denison's " at homes " had nothing 
fltiff or formal about them, and for this reason 
were always well attended, especially by the 
younger members of society. Everybody knew 
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everybody, and dancings interspersed with 
instrumental music and a song or two from 
talented amateurs^ whiled away the hours from 
eight to twelve in a ceaseless round of enjoyment, 
Gwendoline preferred them in a great measure to 
the crowded balls of the season, or the still more 
<5rowded receptions, where two hundred people 
tried to move with ease in a space which would 
only accommodate half the number ; where the 
heat was intense, and the guests pushed and 
jostled each other into indecorous and altogether 
unseemly expressions of injured susceptibilities. 
One of the drawing-rooms, a smaller apartment 
than the rest of Lady Denison^s gorgeously 
decorated rooms, opened on to a large balcony, 
over which an awning had been stretched, while 
silken and lace curtains shut it in, and made 
a cosy nook, much favoured by the young 
couples whose flirtations had gone rather beyond 
those pretty compliments which were commenced 
in the full glare of the crowded dancing rooms, 
and where many a match had been made, and 
vows registered for weal or woe, under the bright 
moon and the twinkling stars. 
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On this particular evening a couple had taken 
Twssession of this resort, and their murmured 
voices reached no farther than the lace hangings 
of the open windows, as they sat side by side 
under the intoxicating influence of a mutual 
attraction, both young, both handsome, both at 
present heart-whole, while the sound of the pass- 
ing vehicles below mingled with the strains of a 
popular waltz ; and the scent of the flowers added 
sweetness to the witchery of the passing hour. 

Ah ! Gwendoline Mervyn, take care ! Think of 
the future opening before you, of the prize almost 
within your grasp, and pause ere it be too late I 
And youj Hubert Macgregor, with your father's 
hopes and wishes centred in your making a grand 
marriage, think of him, and your impoverished 
patrimony, and not of the beauty alone, which 
would satisfy your dearest ambition. Oh, foolish 
youth, how is it ever regardless of the future ! 

** Are not you and your younger sister con- 
sidered much alike P" Captain Macgregor is 
raying as he gently wafts the peacock fan to and 
fro for his companion's benefit. 

" Which ? I have so many * yoxmger sisters,' '' 
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laughing softly, " I am considered to be most- 
like Anriol." 

" It was she I meant ; she is very lovely.'* 
Miss Mervyn coloured a little at the delicately 
hinted compliment, delivered in the soft, rich 
voice, which women always found so charming in 

I 

the handsome young officer. 

" I think Janet prettier than any of us," went 
on Gwendoline, musingly, '*and she is by far the 
nicest too, so clever and amiable.*' 

Captain Macgregor laughed softly. 

*' You are implying for yourself alack of these 
estimable qualities ; do you mean that P '' bend- 
ing his head to look at her. 

" Certainly. I am neither clever nor amiable ; 
in fact, I really wonder aunt has had any 
patience with me at all to-day, I have been so 
cross,'' laughing. 

"I cannot believe it, Miss Mervyn. Ton are 
grossly maligning yourself, I am sure." 

^^ Indeed I am not. We all have bad tempers 
except Janet, and perhaps Auriol. Our old nurse 
used to say that our * hasty ways ' (as she put it) 
* would bring us to the gallows.' " 
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"Well, I suppose I must believe it then/but I 
<3aii only say you do not show it in your face/' 
Bertie Macgregor repUed, letting his gaze rest on 
the fair countenance smiling so kindly upon him, 
*'I wish you were going to the ball to-night/* he 
went on presently. ** It will be a splendid affair, I 
suppose P " 

" Yes ; we were at one in the beginning of the 
season. I enjoyed it very much. I had just 
eome out, and everything was new to me." 

** This is your first season then P '' 

^* Yes, my first and last ; for we are all comin g 
out one by one in tarns, beneath Aunt Caroline's 
wing, and if we don't find *' — 

Here Gwendoline paused, aghast at thus giving 
voice to her sentiments to a man she had not known 
twelve hours. 

" If you don't find what ? *' letting his blue eyes 
rest on her face, a world of amusement in their gaze. 

^I had better not say what I was going to ; I 
jkave not a good temper, as I told you, and some 
tilings irritate me. Aunt Caroline was quite 
angry with me to-day for propounding my senti- 
ments so freely. I only meant to say that, of 
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course, as there are four of us, it won't be my turn 
again for that number of years, and by that time I 
shall be too old to care for the world and its 
vanities,'' with a sigh. 

** Poor old liaxJy ! '' he said, laughing. " My 
sister Mary would be horrified to hear you, for this 
is I don't know how many seasons she has been 
out, and I know she doesn't think herself too old 
to enjoy life, she " — 

" What is that about me, Bertie? '* said a voice 
near them, as a lady emerged from the drawing- 
room, a tall, rather angular figure clad in black 
velvet and old point, followed by a man at sight 
of whom Gwendoline started. 

*^Lord Sylvestre and I found the rooms so 
warm, we thought it would be cooler here, and 
i,.i.. I «..hed the ™dow I he»d ^j .a^e 
mentioned, and recognised your voice." 

" Miss Mervyn was only telling me that she 
would feel too old in four years to enjoy a London 
season, and I said she had better not say so to 
you, for though you have had so many, you always 
seem to return to the charge with fresh energy, 
Captain Macgregor said, indifferently. 
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Tou are very complimentary, Bertie, I must 
say. 

Miss Macgregordrew herself up rather haughtily. 
Lord Sylvestre moved towards G^vendoline, and 
said a few words in a low tone. She rose and took 
Ms arm, and as she did so the smile left her lip,, 
and the cold, weary expression returned to her 
face, making it look haggard and listless. 

"My fan, if you please. Captain Macgregor/^ 

He started at the altered tones of her voice, and 
looked wonderingly at the fair face as he handed 
her her property in silence. For one instant their 
eyes met, then with a heightened colour and mur- 
mured " Thanks,'* Miss Mervyn turned away, and 
disappeared with her titled companion into the 
brilliantly lighted drawing-room. 

*^I could not find you. Miss Mervyn. I waa 
afraid you had forgotten all about your promise to 
dance the * Dreamland ' waltzes with me,'* begau 
Lord Sylvestre, in a slightly injured tone, as they 
joined the dancers. 

"I had not forgotten. I thought you would 
come for me when you were ready," she replied,, 
coldly. 
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Her companion looked at her keenly, bmt said 
no more, only placed his arm round her waist, and 
together they glided away to the sweet strains of 
that sweetest of waltzes, till even G wendoline fdt 
her heart grow softer towards the man whose arm 
enfolded her, whose hand held hers. 

Lord Sylvestre was not a handsome man, many 
people called him ngly, but his was a kindly face, 
with tender grey eyes and a peculiarly pleasant 
smile. He was tall, but had a slight stoop in the 
shoulders, which, with the silver threads plenti- 
fully besprinkling the dark hair, gave him a pre- 
tematurally aged appearance ; while the lines of 
care round the stem mouth added to the look of 
severity in the rugged features till the lips relaxed 
into a smile, then, and only then, could he be 
termed "passable*' by lovers of manly beauty. 
But then he was an earl and rich. Mothers 
whose daughters were to be wooed and won never 
thought of his looks. The daughters themselves 
passed them over in consideration of his title and 
position, and each and all kept their real opinion 
of his appearance to themselves. 

Once more this evening Gwendoline finds herself 
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out on the balcony, but it is Lord Sylvestre, not 
Bertie Macgregor, who sits by her side. Her cold, 
passive hands lie in his ; her white, calm face 
never moves a muscle ; no answering blush rises 
to her cheeks at his passionate words of love. 
*' Speak, Gwendoline, my darling, only one 

« 

word, you will be my wife P ^' 

And Gwendoline with quivering lips and an 
agonized feeling at her heart answers " 1 will*' 



CHAPTER VI. 



** QUEEN- WHITE DAISt/* 



And so society was electrified with the news thair 
Miss Mervyn, the daughter of a plain country 
gentleman, with nothing but good looks to recom- 
mend her, had won the heart of the rich Earl^ 
whose estates were the largest, whose wealth was 
the greatest, in all the land. How they envied 
the golden-haired beauty, these feminine anglers 
after riches and position ; these mothers, whose 
ambitious hearts had many times beat high with 
hope and gratified pride, as they watched Lord 
Sylvestre's apparent attention to some fortunate 
maiden among their daughters. 

Alas ! how those hopes and dreams were shat- 
tered! The greatest prize in the matrimonial 
market had been won, the biggest fish in the sea 
of wealth and grandeur had been landed, and by a 
girl of whose very existence the great world of 
fashion had known notliing till a few short weeks^ 
ago. Truly life is a mystery. 
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"How she managed it puzzles m^/' Lady 
Moneylove had remarked to her bosom friend the 
Dowager Duchess of Scandalmore over their five 
o'clock tea in the former's luxurious boudoir. 
*^ And everybody thought, dear Duchess, that your 
sweet grand-daughters would one or other of them 
have become Lady Sylvestre, with their birth and 
money.'* 

" And I heard," her Grace rejoined, drawing in 
her wrinkled cheeks, ^Hhat he was going to 
marry yov/r second daughter," 

*' Dear me, no," Lady Moneylove replied, spite- 
fully, ** I am sure Alice and Myra would scorn to 
try aud entrap any man.'' 

*^ I hope you don't mean to insinuate that my 
grandchildren would so demean themselves?" 
the Duchess remarked, half rising from her 
seat. 

" Oh, indeed no, dear Duchess, pray do not take 
my words to yourself. I was of course speaking 
of Miss Mervyn." 

"Oh," snapped her Grace, reseating herself, 
and taking up her teacup again, "yes, that 
designing minx deserves to be tabooed from our 
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circle altogether. I wonder at her atint en- 
couraging such vulgar forwardness." 

"So do I; but then between ourselves^ poor 
Lady Denison does not know any better^ she is 
frightfully vulgar, and no doubt is only to6 
thankful to get such a chance for her pennil^» 
niece.'' 

'^ Yes, of course," the bird of paradise in the 
Duchess's bonnet nodded ominously, " I should 
ignore her altogether, only that low-lived husband 
of hers knows how to give a good dinner, and 
they play for higher stakes at whist there, than at 
any other house on my visiting list." 

"And Alice and Myra enjoy Lady Denison's 
receptions so, dear girls, and then when I am not 
feeling equal to the task of chaperone, she will 
always look after them at the balls." 

" If that girl really does marry Lord Sylvestre, 
we must hold a council of war, and one and all 
decline to receive her into our set." 

The Duchess talked herself into good temper 
over her grievance, then stepped into her carriage, 
and set off to make a call of congratulation upon 
Xady Scott Denison and her fortunate niece. 
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The news of Gwendoline's engagement caused 
no small stir at Abbott's Home^ even though the 
inhabitants were in some measure prepared before- 
hand for the possible event. A peer of the realm 
ibr a son-in-law is not to ordinary mortals an 
everyday occurrence, and Mrs. Mervyn held her 
head higher than ever among the friends and 
neighbours who called to congratulate her, and 
openly snubbed poor John Eaynor when he 
ventured to add his good wishes to those of the 
rest, and express a hope that Miss Mervyn would 
be happy in her new position. 

'* Happy ! Of course she will ; such a chance 
does not fall to every girl's lot, but Gwendoline 
has chosen well, and she will fill the place which 
Providence has appointed for her, I am sure, with 
the dignity befitting it." 

** I cannot realize that she will be a real live 
<K)untess," said Mr. Eaynor, laughing. 

" Oh ! " returned Mrs. Mervyn, in her most 
chilling tone, and turned abruptly from him. 

After that John Raynor held his peace, and 
kept away as much as he could fix)m Abbott's 
Home. And Gwendoline herself, the envied of 
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all, the future Lady Sylvestre, destined by reason 
of her title, beauty, and wealth, to be a luminous 
star, shining proudly upon the great world of 
society, what were her feelings in the contempla- 
tion of the good fortune which had befallen herP 
None could tell. 

The calm, beautiful face wore no smile of 
triumph, the haughty look almost of contempt 
gave place to no answering gleam of gratification^ 
as she listened to the furore of congratulations- 
poured upon her by all with whom she came in 
contact. The mention of her fianc6's name caUed- 
no blush to her cheek, nor did his presence 
even serve to lift the veil of proud reserve- 
and haughty indifference vnth which she en- 
shrouded herself. 

Once only she had exhibited some show of 
emotion; it was when the home letters arrived, 
and she read the loving, good wishes and joyful 
congratulations therein put forth. 

'^ Your father has had a most kind and manly 
letter from Lord Sylvestre,'' wrote Mrs. Mervyn; 
*^ it mentions you in the highest terms a man can 
use, in speaking of his future wife. His affection 
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for yon is evidently deep and sincere, and we are 
pleased to think your future will be in such good 
liands. He proposes coming to see us when you 
return home, and papa has written to beg him to 
do so. By the bye, I hear you have met the 
Macgregors in London. I hope you got on well 
with the daughter, as I wish to be on friendly 
terms with them ; they are such near neighbours. 
I shall perhaps then be able to attain my object 
of letting your sisters see the contrast between 
men of Captain Macgregor's stamp and unculti- 
vated half-breds, like John Raynor. I wish some- 
times more than ever that we had not settled to 
coi^e here tiU you were all out, it is so bad for the 
girls to be shut up in the country till they have 
seen a little more of life. Touy my dear Gwendo- 
line have more than fuljGJled my highest aspira- 
tions. I pray that you may be as happy in your 
future as you deserve." 

*' Happy I Oh, mother, if you only knew ! '' 

Tears came into the blue eyes, but the girl 

liastily brushed them away, for her uncle and 

aunt sat opposite her, quick to notice any show of 

feeling. So, laying the letters aside^ Gwendoline 
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took tip her knife and fort, and made a feint of 
g(Ang on with her breakfitst as calmly as usoal. 

'^ Gwendoline, there is an invitation to a fiuicj 
ball given by the officers of the — ^th next Taesday 
week/' began Lady Denison, throwing ovot a 
gorgeously emblazoned card as she spoke. ^ Yo« 
may as well stay for it/' 

Gwendoline took np the card listlessly. 

"Tuesday week; that is the day we — ^I had 
settled to go home/' she said, coldly. .^' It is not 
worth while altering all my arrangements for it." 

"Nonsense, Gwen, you'll 'ave to go; never 
heard o' «uch a thing as saying * no ' to the red- 
coats ! " broke in Sir Scott Denison in a load,, 
cracked voice, a<5Companied by a laugh which 
shook the room, and made his niece shrink. 

He was a fat, pompous man, with a smooth 
shaven face, and a bald head, which looked as 
if such a thing as hair had never grown near 
its shining surface. Vulgarity and love of the 
good things of this life were written on every 
feature of his florid countenance, and he looked 
as though hds world were made up of gold and 
turtle soup. 
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"I think, Gwendoline, it would be better to 
be there ; besides, Lord Sylvestre '^ — 

" Lord Sylvestre, aunt, has arranged to go ta 
Abbott's "Home with me ; therefore, of course, he 
will not go any more than J shall." 

'* Come, young woman ! young woman ! you're 
carrying it with a 'igh 'and, no mistake ; his 
lc»rdship '11 be drawing back a bit if you don't 
take care, won't 'e. Carry P " 

*' I was going to say, my dear, only you inter- 
rupted me," went on Lady Denison, paying no 
attention whatever to her husband's loud remark,. 
*' that Lord Sylvestre told me only yesterday he 
had heard the officers were giving something of 
the kind, and that he meant to go ; therefore, of 
course, he would wish you to be there too." 

"His wishes will be of little avail, unless I 
see fit to accept the invitation on my own 
account," Gwendoline remarked, quietly, as she 
rose from the table. " However, I am going to 
ride with him this morning, so I can see what he 
says, and let you know." 

An hour later Gwendoline Mervyn was canter- 
ing down the Eow, by the side of her titled lover, 
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the observed of all observers, the cynosure of 
many an admiring eye. She looked well on horse- 
back. The tightly fitting habit set off her superb 
figure to advantage, and she rode with a fearless 
grace, which showed her to be well versed in the 
art. Her horse, the gift of Lord Sylvestre, was 
not unworthy the burden he bore — a beautifal 
roan, with well-arched neck and slender limbs, he 
seemed proud of his rider as he ambled along. 
The air and exercise had brought a rich glow to 
Gwendoline's cheek, and banished for the nonce 
the haughty, listless expression from her counte- 
nance. 

A smile was upon her lip as she turned to 
answer some laughing remark of her fiance's, and 
he, elated at having called it there, felt in the 
seventh heaven of bliss. 

*^ Hullo ! there's Macgregor. What a hand- 
some fellow he is ! Do you know, Gwen, I took it 
in my head to be jealous of him that evening-^ 
that, to me, happy evening, when I claimed you as 
my own," bringing his horse nearer, and bending 
forward with love-like devotion to look in her 
face. 
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The smae had left her lips now, the old haughty 
expression reigned in its stead. She vouchsafed 
no answer, and Lord Sylvestre went on. 

*' Bnt that I knew you had met him that day 
for the first time I should have gone and put 
an end to myself^ for — How are you, Mac- 

^egor ? That's a first-rate animal of yours/' 

'* He has done his best to pitch me off twice 
this morning though/' Captain Macgregor replied, 
laughing, and raising his hat to Gwendoline as 
he pulled up his horse on the other side of her, 
^* Good-morning, Miss Mervyn/' 

" Good-morning," she replied, coldly. " Is your 
sister not with youP " 

" No, she doesn't ride much now ; besides the 
horses have been sent down to Grayling. She 
won't ride one of mine, and as for a hired hack " — 
the expressive shrug of his shoulders finished 
the sentence. 

*^ 1 rather wanted to ask you, Macgregor, about 
ihe fancy dress ball the — ^th are going to give," 
Lord Sylvestre began. *^ Do you think it will be 
worth going to ? " 

^^ Bather y^ exclaimed Macgregor, enthusiasti- 
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cally. *^ Those fellows do the thing out-and-out 
well when they do take it into their heads. Their 
colonel has lately been married^ and they're 
giving the ball in the bride's honour, as a sort of 
compliment, don't you know. You ought to go 
really." 

" Well, you see/' Lord Sylvestre pulled the]ends 
of his moustache reflectively, *'we had intended 
goiug down to Abbott's Home on the Monday,! " — 

Here Miss Mervyn's horse swerved so violently 
as almost to unseat her^ and in the slight confu- 
sion which followed Lord Sylvestre forgot to finish 
his sentence. 

Captain Macgregor, watching the fair, haughty 
£ebce of the girl, was amazed to see the blaze of 
anger which gleamed in the blue eyes, while the 
sharp switch she gave her offending steed certainly 
betrayed an amount of temper somewhat more 
than the occasion demanded. 

** Well, we will settle to stay for it, I think, 
after all, shall we, Gwen ? " 

*' As you like," she replied, indifferently. 

" You will go in fancy dress, of course? " This* 
from Captain Macgregor. 
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*^ Yes, I supfpose so.'^ 

Gwendoline's answers were certainly short and 
sweet this morning. 

^* Of course we must/' Lord Sylvestre broke in 
smitentiously. ^^Eomeo and Juliet, or Paul and 
Virginia,'* laughing somewhat nervously. 

^ Miss Mervyn should go as * Undine,' or the 
* Daii^ Queen,' " Captain Macgregor said, with a 
look which made the girl's cheek flush. 

*' I think Mary Queen of Scots or Lady Jane 
Grey would be more in my line," she replied, with 
a low laugh, which somehow or other jarred upon 
the ears of one of her hearers. 

** My dear Gwendoline," Lord Sylvestre spoke, 
in a vexed tone, " you forget those two unfortu- 
nate ladies came to an untimely end ; surely you 
haw noiMng in common with them" 

'** Except, indeed, their wonderful beauty," 
Ck^tain Macgregor added, but in so low a tone 
that only Gwendoline heard the words. 

^ Kotiiing but the fact of being sacrificed on 
the altar of ambition," thought the girl, bitterly, 
but she did not answer in words, only spmred on 
her horse toa» canter, and by the time the morning 
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ride was over^ her manner was once more calm, 
cold, and indifferent as ever. 

That evening Lady Denison and her niece " did 
daty/^ as Gwendoline called it, at an apiateiir 
•concert, given in aid of a public charity. Among 
ihe list of performers was Captain Macgregor, to 
Gwendoline's intense surprise. He looked too 
lazy and nonchalant to be a singer, she thought, 
as she glanced at his tall form moving about the 
rapidly fiUing room, exchanging greetings with 
friends and acquaintance, or showing them to their 
places, for the concert was private, and the seats a 
case of " first come, first serve.'* 

The name of Captain Macgregor's song was not 
down; Gwendoline wondered what it would be. 
So engrossed was she, that the concert began, and 
several pieces instrumental and vocal had been 
performed ere she was well aware what had taken 
place. She was roused at last by her aunt's 
voice. 

" My dear. Captain Macgregor is going to sing. 
Don't look so bored; he can see us quite well, and 
it may discompose him." 

Gwendoline raised her eyes to the platform, and 
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fastened them upon the handsome face, the dark 
blue eyes and drooping moustache^ the faultless 
figure in that garb so becoming to all men, even- 
ing dress, and the easy natural grace of his 
bearing. She thought of the evening she had sat 
beside him on the balcony of her aunt's house, 
listening to the tones of his voice, which had the 
power to thrill and fascinate her as no other man^s 
had ever done. She thought of the times they 
had met since, of his looks and words, tempered 
now into friendly kindliness ; for was she not the 
promised bride of another? Gwendoline's hands 
grasped her fan with such force as almost to 
annihilate that frail ivory toy. If she were but 
free, and — 

She needs no diadem, beoanse her golden hair 
Is so surpassing fair. 

Miss Mervyn came to herself with a start, to 
hear the words sung in an exquisite tenor voice, 
while Bertie Macgregor's blue eyes seemed to look 
straight into hers. 

Singing, All nature loves thee, 
Qneen YHiite Daisy. 

Gwendoline drove home from the concert like 
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one in a dream; nor would she vonclisafe a single 
word either of condemnation or praise about any 
of the evening's performers. 

^^ You will make an excellent woman of fashicn^ 
Gwendoline/' her aunt said to her the next morn- 
ing, ^'for you are so terribly emiuySe always; 
nothing seems to rouse you, and I am sure poor 
Captain Macgregor looked quite hurt that you 
did not even congratulate him upon the success of 
his song. Didn't you like it ? " 

" Yes, it was pretty ; I have heard it before." 

"But not better sung. I have asked him to 
sing it at my next * at home.' He is going down 
with his friends to Grayling Hall on Monday.'* 

Gwendoline started. 

"He said he was going to the fancy ball on 
Tuesday week, when we saw him this morning," 
she said, pulling idly to pieces a rose which she 
had taken from a vase near her. 

" There is Lord Sylvestre coming along on 
horseback; are you going to ride this morning P " 
asked Lady Denison from the balcony. 

" No ; you said I might have the carriage to do 
some shopping," Gwendoline replied, carelessly. 
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Lord Sjlvestre appeared in a few minutes full 
*of excitement. 

" Look here, Gwendoline/' he exclaimed^ after 
he had received his fiancee's cold greeting and 
Lady Denison's efPusive expressions of pleasure at 
his early visit, " I have a splendid idea for your 
dress on Tuesday week. You shall go as Portia in 
the lawyer's cap and gown; it would suit you 
beautifully, and I have brought you a photo of 
Ellen Terry, as a sort of guide for the dress." 

Gwendoline took the photograph, and after a 
careless glance at it, laid it down on the table. 

'' It certainly would be a costume easy enough 
to arrange, but whether it would become me is, I 
think, not quite so evident. However, I need not 
run the risk, as I have already decided upon my 
dress, and am going this morning to order it. I 
shall go as the ^ Daisy Queen.' '^ 

She spoke quietly, but decidedly; Lord Syl- 
yestre looked disappointed. 

"I thought you would have liked this,^' he 
said. 

^* Were you intending to go as the Merchant of 
Tenice to keep me company?^' Gwendoline 
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asked^ a gleam of mirth coming into the blue* 
eyes. 

*^ I have not thought of my dress yet ; perhaps 
I might, a case of * crabbed age and youth/ '^ he^ 
replied half sadly. 

*'I think^ Gwendoline, you should go in the 
dress Lord Sylvestre has chosen/' put in Lady 
Denison, pausing in her exit from the room to look 
at the photograph. "Very pretty! charming! 
It would suit you so well/' she exclaimed, enthusi- 
astically. 

'^ I doubt it/' Miss Mervyn replied laconically ; 
" besides, I like to choose my own toilettes, and I 
am sure Lord Sylvestre would prefer it/* 

"Gwendoline, am I always to be 'Lord Syl- 
vestre' to you?" 

They were alone now, the door having been 
gently closed behind Lady Denison's retreating 
form; and as Lord Sylvestre spoke he drew nearer 
to his fiancee and placed his arm lovingly round 
her. Gwendoline neither repulsed nor encouraged 
him ; she remained perfectly passive, no answering^ 
tenderness in her face or manner. 

"It comes more naturally," she said, calmly. 
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*^ Gwen, my darling I why are you so cold to 
me ? Do you not care for me at all P Oh, my 
love ! think before it is too late ; if you do not, 
eafmot love me, say so, and though it kill me to 
do so, I will give you up. Only do not act as 
if I were repulsive to you, or as though I were 
compelling you to marry me I Tou know how I 
love you, my heart's dearest ; can you give me 
nothing in return P '* 

His words were very earnest, his face pale, and 
agitated. No word came from Gwendoline's white 
lips in answer. She felt that if she spoke she 
must tell him all. Could she bear to brave her 
mother's wrath and disappointment, her aunt's 
contempt and despair, the ill-concealed triumph of 
her enemies in her downfall, and to give up her 
own future hopes of greatness P 

No, Gwendoline had no mental fortitude to bear 
all this ; she was no heroine in a novel, to give up 
wealth, title, friends, and everything for the sake of 
the chance of marrying the man whom she felt she 
could love. She was a worldly, far-seeing woman, 
and so she made the best amends she could to the 
man who so blindly loved her, and whom she was 
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80 grossly deceiving ; and drawing nearer to him, 
of her own accord, laid her head on his shoulder. 

" I will try and be a good wife to you, Robert," 
she said softly, and he, in his deep joy and tender 
love, folded her to his heart, and was content. 



CHAPTEE VIL 

WHAT MISS BOTTOMLT THOtTGHT. 

-^^ Well, I never ! '^ 

" What's the matter, Mary P '' 

" Why look here, ma dear ; just listen 1 

"'Fashionable Marriage.— We learn from 
£Ood authority that a marriage is arranged 
between Robert Ulric Albert, 14th Earl Sylvestre, 
and Miss Gwendoline Mervyn, eldest daughter of 
James Mervyn, Esq., of Abbott^s Home. We 
must beg to congratulate this gentleman, whose 
residence among us has been productive of so 
much good, by reason of his beneficence and 
general willingness to assist in any scheme for the 
improvement and bettering of the working 
classes, upon the honour about to be con- 
fierred on his family by his daughter's marriage 
with the noble earl, whose untold wealth, high 
position, and many estimable qualities, are so well 
known. And we also beg to offer our most 
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sincere and heartfelt good wishes for the fatore- 
happiness and prosperity of the noble pair/ '' 

*' Well, I never ! '' echoed Mrs. Bottomly, stand- 
ing aghast, her mouth and eyes wide open, the- 
wooden spoon with which she had been stirring 
some meal for her chickens held aloft in her 
amazement. 

''Those stuck-np Mervyns will be holding 
their heads higher than ever now,'' continued 
Miss Bottomly, as she folded up the paper 
snappishly, and threw it from her into a neigh- 
bouring chair. " I can't think how it is some girls 
are so lucky. Emily and I might live a hundred 
years before we'd get a chance of marrying a 
haronet even." 

** Perhaps if I'd been able to have given you a 
season in London like them^ you'd have 'ad a 
chance with the best of them," replied her 
mother, looking with parental pride at the buxom 
form of her daughter. 

Mrs. Bottomly's love for her children and her 
mismanagement of them were her chief character-^ 

istics. 

Mary Bottomly laughed affectedly. She did not 
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for one moment doabt the truth of her mother's 
words, bat accepted them as a tribute to her 
.charms, which, in her own estimation, were of no 
common order. In the eyes of the world she 
would certainly have appeared rather plain than 
otherwise, with her pale sallow complexion, small 
•expressionless eyes, and slightly projecting teeth. 
The Bottomlys were not a good-looking family ; 
the girls had nothing of the freshness of youth 
about them, and the two young men were short of 
4.tature and destitute of aoiy particle of manUness 
either in face or form. 

Nobody could make out where the Bottomlys 
had come from, or who were their antecedents. 
Mrs. Bottomly herself gave out that her husband 
had been one of the Bottomlys of Cheshire, and a 
member of Parliament ; whilst Emily, the second 
•daughter, who went in for being grand, took care 
to inform every one that '* their house was so small 
ito what they had been accustomed, and that they 
.quite missed the long shady drive and pretty lodge 
belonging to the home of her youth." But the 
iU-natured among the Grayling population said 
that the late Mr. Bottomly had been a butcher at 
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Syde^ and that his family had known no other 
residence than the little back parlour behind the 
shop, and the rooms which looked into the small 
by-street below. 

Be that as it may, the Bottomlys certainly did 
not meet with the reception they had hoped for 
£rom the inhabitants of Grayling, and even when 
they had settled down in the pretty two-storied 
cottage, dignified by the name of " The Elms,** 
and had shown themselves at church, missionary 
and temperance meetings, and taken their places 
in the mixed choir, which was at present all that 
Grayling Church could boast of, the Miss Bot- 
tomlys found themselves as devoid of friends as 
ever, and with the exception of the Vicar (on 
behalf of himself and his wife, who was an 
invalid) and his curate, Mrs. Mervyn (who liked to 
know everybody), and the doctor's daughters, no- 
body had called on them, though they had been in 
Grayling nearly a year. The Mervyn girls did not 
like them, and Mrs. Mervyn, beyond an occasional 
call, did not encourage intimacy between the^ 
families. Upon this latter score, Mary Bottomly 
was exceeding wroth, and vowed some day to be- 
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revenged. The Mervyns might, she argued, if 
they had liked, have introduced them to the 
families round, and thus have placed them on a 
more sociable footing with the rest of their 
neighbours. 

" I say, Mary, here's a note from Mr. Robert- 
son,'* said a high, shrUl voice, as the door was 
pushed open, evidently by somebody's foot, and 
Emily Bottomly entered, looking curiously at the 
missive she was turning over and over in her 
fingers. 

" Give it me then, quick /'' her sister said, rising 
from her seat, the colour coming into her sallow 
cheek. 

" Not till you promise to let me see it after- 
wards," quoth Miss Emily, tantalizingly, as she 
held the letter aloft, and dodged round the table 
with it like a playfal kitten. 

"I won't let you see it. Give it to me this 
minute. Ma, tell her to stop." 

Mary was almost in tears ; her sister laughed. 

^' Did it want to have its hillet doux all to its 
sweet little self ! But you needn't be so delighted 
over it, it's only a choir practice letter, and I know 
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something else too, Tom told me. He met Mr. 
Hobertson just now in High Street, walking with 
one of the Mervyns, the second one/' 

" I don't believe it/^ Mary retorted, but with a 
gleam of her greenish-grey eyes, which belied her 
words ; ** they are much too stack up to speak to 
him, much less walk a yard in his company,** 
spitefdlly. 

" Well, Tom said so, and he said, too, that Mr. 
JElobertson was smiling and looking so pleased. 
So your day is over, Mary ! *' 

" Will you give me my letter? " Miss Bottomly 
said, with ominous calmness, taking no notice of 
this last cutting remark. 

"Emily, dear, don't tease your sister, 'tis so 
very vulgar, and looks as if you had been brought 
up anyhow," Mrs. Bottomly said, as she left the 
room. 

" All right, there you are ! " tossing it over, and 
catching up the newspaper, in whose contents she 
was soon absorbed ; while Mary went over to the 
window, and opened her precious missive. 

It did not take long to read, containing only 
two or three words, scrawled in a bold gentlemanly 
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liand ; but Miss Bottomly appeared to derive great 
benefit from its perusal. A smile hovered about 
her lip, and lit up the sallow, discontented face ; 
while her eyes wandered off towards the distant 
landscape of meadow-land, woods, and dark blue 
■sea with a gaze almost of rapture. 

« Oh, lor' I '' 

An exclamation from her sister roused the girl 
from her pleasant meditations. 

*' Is that about Gwendoline Mervyn ? " she said, 
without looking round. 

" Yes. My goodness, Mary ! she's going 
actually to marry a live earl! Won't they cut 
US in style after that ! " with a gasp. 

*^ They are not over-polite now, so it won't make 
much difference/' Mary returned, sarcastically. 
-*' Oh, Emily ! " suddenly turning from the window, 
and confronting her sister with crimson face and 
flashing eyes, " don't you hate them P I do ; I 
should like to see them beggars , starving before my 
very eyes, miserable and wretched, without a home 
to shelter them, and dying of want ! Oh ! I 
could murder them ! " 

If ever a human fiend, gloating over the 
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destruction of mankind, could be portrayed in?: 
living semblance, that semblance might have been 
found in Mary Bottomly at this present moment. 
Her voice rose almost to a shriek, and her face was 
livid and quite diabolical. 

" Good gracious, Mary I don't look and speak 

■ 

like that, you quite Mghten me. I don't see what- 
the Mervyns have done to us, after all to " — 

"That's because you are a fool, and content to- 
be snubbed by every upstart who chooses to con- 
sider herself your better. Haven't those girl^ 
quietly insulted and ignored us at every choir 
practice, till I've almost made up my mind never 
to attend one again P Haven't they passed us in 
the road with scarcely a movement, not half as 
much as they would give to the meanest of 
their farm servants ? Bah ! I tell you I hat» 
them." 

" It's not much good hating them, they won't 
care/' Emily said, philosophically. 

" No, that is just it; but I've long made up my 
mind they shall care. I will not stand it any 
longer without having my revenge." 

Mary Bottomly spoke as though her words had 
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a deeper meaning than appeared on the surface. 
Emily looked surprised. 

** What ever mil you do ? ^' she asked at length.. 

^ Never you mind. A worm trodden on mil 
turn SLgBiJij and they consider vs in that light, no 
doubt,'' ironically. 

*'Tou might tell me what you are going to do/^ 
£mily said, entreatingly. 

Miss Bottomly shook her head. 

" Not yet ; perhaps when IVe settled it all in my 
own mind, I'll let you into the secret, but I don't 
want mother to know, nor the boys. By the bye, 
the practice is to be changed from Wednesday to 
Friday, to suit the Mervyns." 

*'0h, that is why you are so bitter a^insi 
them, is it P " with a scrutinizing glance. 

*'0h dear no, I don't care; Mr. Bobertson; 
would have changed it for vs all the same." 

*' I don't believe he would though,'* Emily said, 
shaking her head sagely. ** He is so very polite 
a«nd nice to them always, and sometimes when 
they come in late, I see his face light up as if" — 

'VEmily, do be quiet and talk sense. You 
know nothing about it. Why he never speaks to 
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them, and I once heard Mrs. Mervyn saj to ma, 
that she wondered such a gentlemanly man was 
only a village schoolmaster — a village schoolmaster 
indeed; he is worth a hundred of them at any 
rate/' and Mary tossed her head disdainfully. 

'* That Mr. Macgregor is good-looking if you 
like. I met him the other day ; he seems to come 
down every week, so 1 suppose the family will be 
down soon/' 

*' I mean to make ma call there. If we play 
•our cards well we may get in at the Hall, and then 
our position is made. Won't we snap our fingers 
at the Mervyns then P " 

"Tou might go in for the gallant captain, 
Mary, and make Mr. Bobertson jealous. That's 
what a girl did in a story I am reading, and the 
other man shot himself, Mr. Bobertson, so to 
speak, I mean." 

Mary Bottomly bridled a little. 

" It would serve Mr. Bobertson right/' she said, 
tossing her head with her affected laugh. 

" I believe the Mervyns are going in for him 
now," Emily said, returning to the old subject, 
whether for the sake of vexing her sister, or for 
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some unknown reason, did not transpire. It had 
the desired eflfect, however, for the cross look once^ 
more took the place of the smile of gratified 
vanity upon Miss Bottomly's features. 

** They will not get him. He must dislike thent 
as much as we do ; for what are they better than 
us P Mr. Mervyn is only a farmer, and looks like 
one; the girls have had every advantage, which 
we havn't, otherwise they would be no better than 
the other farmers' daughters here. What busi- 
ness have they to go rolling in a carriage, or riding^ 
on horseback with a groom behind them^ as though 
they were the high ones of the earth? I have no 
patience with it ! '^ 

**Are you girls going down the village this 
morning ? " Mrs, Bottomly said, putting her head 
in at the door at this juncture. 

" I shall be going about half-past eleven,'' Mary 
replied, trying to speak nonchalantly, but with a 
sudden rush of colour in her cheeks. 

Her mother's face took an anxious look as she 
glanced nervously at her daughter. 

"Mary, I wish you wouldn't go down by the 
school so often at twelve o'clock ; people are begin- 
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ning to talk. I don't like them to say my 
daughters are mnnmg after the village school- 
master/^ she said, coming into the room and clos- 
ing the door behind her. "Ton can go rotmd 
the other way snrely now and then/' 

" I wonder people don't mind their own busi- 
ness ; it would be much better for them and every- 
body else, I think/' Miss Bottomly returned, 
crimsoning all over her high, broad brow, from 
which the sleek black hair was drawn tightly to 
the back of her head. 

" Still it's a pity to give them cause to talk ; it 
wouldn't so much matter if it was one of those 
gentlemen. Captain Macgregor or even Mr. 
Raynor, but the schoolmaster! " 

Mrs. Bottomly raised her eyebrows expressively. 

" Mother ! you will drive me mad ! Ton are 
like all the rest of them. I tell you there is not 
a truer gentleman in all this world than he is. Yon 
wouldn't talk so if you did but know how " — 

She did not finish the sentence, but bursting 
into a sudden passion of tears, lefb the room, 
closing the door hastily behind her. 

" It's my belief Mary will end her days in a 
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lunatic asjlnm if she doesn't take care; she has 
been going on awfully just now,*' said ^ Emily 
seeing the perplexed look on her mother's face. 

" It will be his fault if she does," Mrs. Bot- 
tomly replied, with a sigh ; though who she meant 
by the pronoun it was difficult to say. 

"She is cross enough for anything this mom- 
ing. I can't think what has put her out," con- 
tinued Emily, as she proceeded to bustle about and 
try to restore to order the somewhat untidy apart- 
ment. 

*'It's all those Mervyns," answered Mrs. Bot- 
-lomly sadly. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THOSE DREADFUL GIBLB. 

Deebham Abbey had, at one period of its existence^ 
been the show place of the neighbourhood. During 
the lifetime of its late owner, the last Earl of 
Pendlebury, it had been open to visitors on cer- 
tain day in the week, during the summer season,, 
while the old lord was cruising round the island in 
his yacht, "Asphodel," or had betaken himself 
and his gout to the great metropolis, where, re- 
port said, his life was anything but consistent 
with his age and dignity, or one calculated to pre- 
pare him for that after-state of existence to which 
he was so rapidly hastening. 

But since his death, by which, owing to the 
dearth of male heirs, the title became extinct, the 
Abbey had come into the possession of the Earl's 
godson, to whom he had left it in his will. 

This young man, Ealph Goldie by name, being 
of a wandering nature, and preferring the pleasures 
of a roving Continental life to the " dull old hole,'^ 
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as he called it^ wliich his godfather had left him 
resolved to let it, thus saving himself the trouble 
of keeping it in order, and making a welcome 
addition to his by no means ample income by de- 
manding a high rent. 

In the old days, when they were together at 
Oxford, he and Arthur Leslie had been close 
friends. Both were clever and ambitious ; but 
whilst the latter had already made a name for him- 
self as a rising young barrister, Ealph Goldie had 
lacked the energy to carry out his dreams of future 
fame, and spent a roving, Bohemian sort of life, 
sometimes studying art in the schools of the old 
Italian masters ; sometimes taking it into his head 
to accept some diplomatic appointment, which he 
threw up after scarce a trial, but always with one 
aim and object uppermost in his mind — the love of 
ease and careless enjoyment. 

When he came into possession of the Abbey he 
was away in Venice, and wrote to Arthur Leslie to 
find him a tenant for it, as he did not intend to 
settle in England yet a while. 

This the latter readily undertook to do ; and as 
his sisters had resolved to leave London and live 
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in the country, it was settled that the A bbey wotild 
be just the place for them, the easy distance allow- 
ing of their occasionally running up to town for a 
ball, theatre or concert, and a visit now and then 
to their old home, at present occupied by their 
two bachelor brothers. 

And surely no more beautiful country home 
could have been found than the lovely spot where 
Deerham Abbey reared its stately towers to the 
blue sky. On one side broad meadows, whose 
hedges were bright with the blackthorn and sweet 
wild roses, led onwards to the woods, and be- 
hind them the hills made a background of palest 
green, shaded here and there by the dark sombre 
firs. On the other side, like a sheet of crystal be- 
neath the sun's bright rays, lay the mighty ocean, 
at rest now, calm and innocent as a sleeping babe; 
whilst the white-ydnged yachts spread their glis- 
tening sails to the soft summer breezes, without one 
thought of the treacherous curling waves which, 
once lashed to fury by the storm, knew no bounds, 
and overwhelmed all in their yawning gulfs. 

But no shadow of storm or tempest was in the 
cloudless sky, whose deep blue expanse seemed 
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boundless — one vast infinite space. The Abbey 
itself was well worthy of notice, as I said before. 
Part of it was very old, with bigh oval window*, 
diamond-paned and stone-casemented like those of 
a church ; while the huge oaken door, iron-bound 
and nail-studded, still bore over it the ancient 
armorial bearings of the Pendleburys upon the 
moss-covered shield, and the crest, an eagle on a 
rugged piece of rock, remained even now upon the 
stone balustrades, and at each angle of the four 
wings belonging to the more ancient part of ihe 
building. The new portion consisted of three 
rooms, built one above another, the lower one the 
moming-room, the upper ones bedrooms. These, 
with their modern bay windows, completely spoilt 
the architectural beauty of the place ; but the so- 
called restorations had been placed in the hands 
of an architect whose one idea evidently ran upon 
the maxim " comfort before everything," which 
maxim he had certainly done his best to carry out^ 
Wlien first the Leslie girls had looked upon their 
new domain, they were horror-struck at its size 
and gloomy interior, the oak-panelled walls, 
•ombre ceilings of dark grey, relieved only by the 
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quaint carvings and delicate painted borders, the 
long dusky corridors, and, above all, the old 
portrait gallery, where generations of Earls and 
Countesses of Pendlebury frowned down from 
their dingy frames upon the merry, light-hearted 
girls. 

" We shall be frightened to death here,'* they 
said ; " why did we ever come? '' 

But as time wore on, the girls became accus- 
tomed to their new home; the rooms were 
brightened with flowers, pretty quaint furniture, 
cabinets of old china and tasteful curtains, couchea 
and carefully chosen works of art, till they looked 
like the ancient apartments of some lady of fashion 
in the eighteenth century, rather than the abode 
of four orphan maidens of our own more modern 
times. The rest of the disused apartments were 
locked up, and only opened now and then when 
perhaps, visitors asked for a sight of them, or 
servants with brooms and mops raised clouds of 
dust in their fruitless endeavours to brighten the 
stoves, rusty with the rust of years, or polish 
the worm-eaten old oaken furniture, and shake the 
fia»ded tapestry hangings, now dim and mouldy 
upon the time-honoured walls. 
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Eh, girls I *' the old housekeeper (who had 

been with the Leslies upwards of twenty years) 

would exclaim^ when the domestics, crimson with 

exertion and begrimed with dust, returned to 

tell her *^as how it wam't no manner o' use 

brushin' and sweeping the place was that musty 

and thankless," *' Eh ! " lifting her hands and 

eyes in ill-concealed disdain, " but ye*re wasting 

yer time for certain over them rooms. Strikes 

me they must ha' had an uncommon love o' dirt, 

them grand lords an' ladies, as looks at yer hevery 

time yer passes as if ye was the scum o' the earth. 

Give me a clean 'ouse, say I, sooner nor gentle 

blood. It's small use yer good birth does yer if 

it's hid away under filth and dirt for the sake o' a 

little soap an* water ! Not as the young ladies 

thinks so, for lor', the other day I thought as Miss 

Olive would ha* snapped my nose off when she coom 

an' found me a tryin* to get off some o' the dirt 

from they pictures wi* a scrubbin' brush. Just 

-comin' nice the fellar were too ; an' if I did take a 

bit more colour off 'is face than I might, why I'm 

Bure he could afford to lose it, an' look all the 

better for it." 

And good Mrs. Hall marched off in stately con- 
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tempt^ the strings of her cap shaking with injured 
pride. 

Breakfast was jnst over at the Abbey, and the 
four girls assembled in the long, low dining-room, 
rose from the table, and seemed preparing for 
their usual morning's occupations. Good-looking 
girls, all of them, the two elder Olive and Phyllis, 
with soft brown hair and handsome grey eyea^ 
affecting a style of dress quite in keeping with 
their ancient surroundings. Olive's mob cap and 
large frilled white muslin apron, long black 
mittens, and dainty buckled shoes, giving her a 
quaint, old-fashioned appearance, suiting well the 
small oval face, from which, save for the short 
waving curls on her low forehead, her hair was 
drawn back, high in front, beneath her pretty 
cap, while the somewhat pensive expression, and 
large, tender, grey eyes gave her an air of gentle 
dignity which made every one look up to and obey 
her. 

Phyllis, though very much like her sister in 
face and form, possessed a pair of laughing, mis- 
chievous-looking eyes, and two bewitching dimples 
in her cheeks, which, with the smiling Ups, seemed 
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ever ready for fan and merriment. Next to her 
came Constance, or " Con," as she was generally 
called^ a pretty girl of nineteen, gay as a lark, fall 
of fan and witty repartee, up to every prank and 
piece of mischief her fertile, imaginative brain 
could adopt. She it was, who for a week kept the 
household in constant terror, by appearing in the 
picture gallery, dressed like one of the old lords of 
Pendlebury, wig and all, demanding in shrill, 
grumbling tones ^' what they meant by disturbing 
his peaceful ancestral home in this fashion.'* 
She it was, who stuck up a huge placard over the 
great hall door of the Abbey, setting forth in big: 
red letters that — 

" This ancient edifice, by order of the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese, has been converted into 
an asylum for female idiots. All such, above the 
age of fifty years, are invited to apply to the Lady 
Superintendent. N.B. — Please speak loudly, as 
she is very dense, and hard of hearing. — Olive 
Leslie.'^ 

This notice, meeting the eye of Miss Leslie, afir 
she went into the garden before breakfast one 
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morning, drew tears of laughter from her eyes, 
and the severest reproof Miss Constance had ever 
known to issue from the gentle lips. 

Youngest of all the sisters was Mabel, fair- 
haired and blue-eyed like Constance, but appear- 
ing rather the elder of the two by reason of a 
certain dignity of manner and deportment, and a 
tendency to take the lead in all matters concerning 
herself and Constance, the latter invariably giving 
way and allowing herself to be influenced by her 
more clear-headed younger sister. Between these 
two girls and their elder sisters there was some 
years' difference in age, and whilst the latter 
always spoke of the younger ones as *Hhe chil- 
dren,'^ Constance and Mabel in their turn looked 
up to Olive with the same love and reverence 
they would have given to the mother whom 
they could scarcely remember, and whose place 
the elder sister had filled with a care and judi- 
cious management worthy of that loving mother 
herself, whose early death had left the almost 
overwhelming responsibility of a large house- 
hold upon the girl's young shoulders, and the 
anxiety of an invalid father to whom she was much 
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-attached. Truly Olive thought in those days, that 
her troubles were almost more than she could bear, 
and the brave heart grew desponding and weary 
with watching and looking for brighter days. She 
saw her beloved father laid to rest beside the wife 
whose death had hastened his own, saw herself 
and three younger sisters left with no guardian- 
ship but that of the brothers so little older than 
herself, and an uncle whom she disliked ; and it 
was not till five years had passed away, and they 
had settled down in their lovely home in the Isle 
of Wight, that Olive began to experience the hap- 
piness which had been so long denied her. 

Among the first callers at the Abbey had been 
Mrs. Mervyn and her daughters, the former 
anxious that her girls should be on a friendly 
footing with the Miss Leslies, who report said 
were rich and well connected ; but Mrs. Mervyn 
;80on found that the rdle of friendly mentor which 
she determined upon beforehand did not find 
favour in Olive's eyes, who, in reply to her visitor's 
mildly uttered surprise that they lived by them- 
selves without a chaperone, said coldly — 

*^ I have chaperoned my sisters myself since 
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they required one, Mrs. Mervyn, and I think that 
if my guardianship was considered enough in the- 
gaiety and unlimited society of our town life^ 
surely it is more than suflBcient here in the depths 
of the country. At balls, of course, we should 
enlist the kind services of a friend to look after 
us, but I scarcely think one will be required herCy* 
sarcastically. 

** After that, of course I wash my hands of 
them,^' Mrs. Mervyn had said, in repeating this 
bold speech to her husband afterwards, ^'but I 
must say I am disappointed in them.'' 

Between the girls at Abbott's Home, however, 
and the orphan heiresses, a warm friendship 
sprang up, heightened by the fact that Janet and 
Constance, who were much of an age, had been, 
schoolfellows at the fashionable academy to which 
Auriol and Mildred had now been promoted. 
Mabel Leslie, being delicate, had had a governess, 
at home, whose duties were however now at an end- 

" Phyllis, what have you done with Mrs.. 
Mervyn's invitation to their ball? '' 

Olive paused on her way from the dining-room 
to ask the question. 
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''Indeed, I don't know. Con was reading it 
just now, bnt nobody ever sees anything again 
after it has been in her clntches. Don't Con- 
stance I'' this in a shriek, for her arms were 
pinioned from behind, and she herself well shaken. 
** Olive, do speak to her ! " 

*' Don't, Con. Where is the card P Be quick ; 
I want to send an answer before I go to my fowls. 

**Well/' Miss Constance began, slowly, pre- 
tending to consider deeply, " I don't know now 
whether I didn't put it in the fire in mistake for 
my boot bill, which being more by a good deal 
than I can manage to pay this quarter, I, of course^ 
meant to consign to the flames, and"— 

** Oh, Con, do think, and stop chattering, I really 
cannot wait ; it is very unkind " — 

**Now, Olive, darling, be quiet, and Pll tell 
you; it is at this moment sticking out of our 
Phyllis's apron pocket. Produce it ! " in a loud, 
awful voice, which made poor Phyllis jump and 
almost scream. 

^ Con, you put it there just now,** she cried, 
indignantly. 

" WeD, and if I did, what then ? It had to be 
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produced from somewhere. Olive, are we all 
going ? '* 

" Yes, I suppose so. I have a note from Gwen- 
doline somewhere, saying she hopes we shall do so, 
as the ball is hers." 

"I expect everybody will go to look at Lord 
Sylvestre ; it is a pity he is so ugly,'' said Mabel, 
with a sigh. 

^^I don't think him at all bad-looking," re- 
marked Phyllis ; *' he is not so handsome as 
Captain Macgregor certainly, but '' — 

" Well, we haven't seen the gallant warrior, so 
can't say. His sister is horrid ; she attacked me 
the day they called here about the parish, as if I 
were the curate. I stumped her though ! I told 
her we had service every day, and three times a 
day on saints' days, and I also said that Mr* 
Lome had taken the vow of celibacy, and fled 
from the ladies of his parish as though they were 
wild beasts ! " 

"Oh, Connie, what will become of you?" 
gasped Olive, when she could recover from her 
mirth ; " you are a very naughty little girl. What 
could Miss Macgregor have thought of yon ? " 
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** I don't know ; she only said, in her languid 
way, when I had finished my tirade, * Dear Miss 
Leslie, you are sadly in want of an energetic 
person in the parish ; one who will let Mr. Lorne- 
know his position/ " 

Again Miss Leslie and her sister gave vent to 
peals of laughter at the perfect imitation of Mary 
Macgregor's cold, drawling tones. 

"Tou will come to the gallows. Con, if you 
don't take care," said Phyllis severely, as she pre- 
pared to follow Olive , who had already left the 
room. 

" No matter, my dear, since it wiU add lustre to 
your nohle name to have been associated with so 
public a character," retorted Constance, as she 
gathered into a basin the pieces of bread she had 
been cutting, and going to the window, began to 
call in a sweet clear voice like a bird. 

As if in answer to the summons, the air was 
soon alive with pigeons of all kinds, fantails, 
tumblers, jacobins, all clamouring for their break- 
fast ; while round an angle of the house were seen 
approaching, with lordly mien and gorgeous out- 
spread tails, two splendid peacocks — looking as 
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though they fancied themselves masters and 
sovereign rulers of this beautiful domain. 

" I cannot think how we ever existed without 
our country home," Constance said, half musingly, 
half pathetically. " No, Lord Valentine " (to the 
most gorgeous of the peacocks, who was spreading 
his tail and guarding the pieces of bread, to the 
exclusion of the rest of the feathered concourse), 
^* you are not to have all the breakfast to yourself, 
you greedy bird. Do look at him, Phyllis ; shoo I '' 
shaking her apron at him. 

" That bird always reminds me of Mrs. Mervyn," 
Phyllis replied laughing, as she came back from 
the open door to stand beside her sister. 

*^ I cannot bear Mrs. Mervyn, she is odious ! " 
Constance exclaimed vehemently. *^ The way she 
treats people if they don't happen to be quite so 
rich as herself, or what she calls * beneath her,' is 
disgusting.'* 

** John Raynor, for instance," said Phyllis. 

"Yes, and Miss Dufiferin," supplemented her 
sister. 

" Well, they are both far nicer than «%6 is. Why, 
Olive, what have you been doing P " 
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PbjUis might well ask ; Miss Leslie looked hot 
and breathlessi In her arms was a large Cochin 
China fowl, screaming and clucking in frenzied 
rage. Olive laughed. 

" Mabel lost her hen out in the road, so we had 
ix) go after it. When we arrived outside the gates 
we had quite a chase. Mabel and I both tried to 
catch the naughty thing, and afc last she got away 
and flew down the road. A gentleman was coming 
along, so I called to him to stop her. He stooped 
•down, caught her most cleverly, and handed 
her very gallantly to Mabel, not a muscle of his 
face giving way. We have been laughing ever 
.since. Only guess who it was." 

" Mr. Eaynor P " 

" No ; Captain Macgregor. My first intiroduc- 
lion to him." 




CHAPTER IX. 

IN THE GLOAMING. 

The shades of evening were deepening over the- 
hills and valleys, the sun, sinking to rest beneath 
the dark waveless sea, was preparing to surrender 
for a brief space to the pale silver moon the 
privilege of lighting up the beautiful world. In 
the quaint old garden of Deerham Abbey, with its 
close-clipped evergreens, its fine old trees, and the 
dainty queer-patterned flower beds, gay with all. 
the colours of the rainbow, twilight was gathering 
fast, making the shadowy nooks grim and ghost- 
like; while the gaunt old eagles on the terraces 
looked weird and phantom-like in the gathering 
gloom. 

The Abbey itself stood out grey and sombre, its 
windows closed and shuttered. Only in the upper 
casements glimmered here and there a faint light 
through the drawn blinds. 

Upon the terrace outside stood a maid in trim 
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cap and apron, peering anxious I j round her in 
nervous hesitation. 

^* I can't think where they're got to/' she 
murmured half aloud. ^^ I do hate this old garden, 
80 ghost-like and — Oh ! ! ! '* 

A stifled scream came from her lips as out of one 
of the dark shadowy comers of the lawn emerged 
the figure of a man. He walked with easy, swing- 
ing strides towards her ; and as the moon fell 
upon him Martin's fear subsided, for the form, clad 
in its suit of light summer tweed, was unmistak- 
ably that of a gentleman. 

" Is Miss Leslie at home ? " he inquired, in a 
pleasant voice; and his face, the maid thought, 
was the handsomest she had ever seen. 

**Yes; the young ladies are all at home, sir; 
hut** — she hesitated — ^Hhey are just going to 
dress for the ball at Abbott's Home." 

"Oh, I see." He seemed to consider a moment, 
tapping his foot impatiently upon the stone- 
flagged terrace, then he drew out a card-case. 
** "Will you give this card to yonr mistress, and say 
I will not detain her five minntes ?" 

VOL. I. K 
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The maid took the card and looked at it. It 
bore the name of " Mr. Ralph Goldie.'^ 

" Will you step inside and wait, sir ? " she 
asked, glancing once more anxiously round her. 
" The young ladies are in the grounds somewhere. 
I was looking for them to tell them the time when 
I saw you." 

" No, thanks ; I will wait here." He stepped 
forward as he spoke towards the stone balustrade, 
and crossing his arms over his breast seemed lost 
in the contemplation of the surrounding scenery. 

Meanwhile Martin, the card in her hand, took 
her way round an angle of the house and towards 
the numerous outbuildings, which looked to her 
nervous eyes dark and forbidding. 

^* It's really too bad of the young ladies leading 
me such a dance, and they^ll never be dressed to- 
night. Where can they be ? " 

She strained her eyes and ears, and was just 
about to turn back in despair, when a peal of 
merry laughter broke upon the still evening air, 
and a voice shouted out — 

^*Come here, Olive! quick! I've caught him 
but 1 .can't keep him. Oh, you wretch ! " 
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A tremendous flapping and screeching, followed 
\>j another peal of laughter, came with the voice. 
Martin followed the sound, and as she turned up 
the short shrubbery walk leading to the back 
garden, a sight met her view which called up a 
smile even upon her grim countenance. 

Standing in the middle of what had once been a 
plantation, but now, cleared of all the leaves and 
underwood, formed a sort of chicken run for the 
cochins, stood Olive and Phyllis, a huge Aylesbury 
duck under each arm (which were making frantic 
efforts to escape), and tears of laughter running 
down their cheeks ; while farther off, beneath the 
trees, Constance and Mabel were diving after 
stray members of the tribe, and finally appeared in 
triumph, with torn dresses, hatless and generally 
dishevelled, carrying two more struggling ducks 
in their arms. 

'* What is it, Martin P Be quiet " (to the 
ducks). "Time to dress ? Oh, wait a minute or 
two, we must put these things to bed ; they have 
all got out, and they will stray into the woods if I 
let them be ; they are new to the place.*' 

" Please, ma'am,'' began Martin, but the ducks 
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began again to flap their wings and qnaok 
loudly, 

" We are coming," shouted Phyllis, undergoing 
a violent tussle with her charges, who were with 
dijficulty restrained from escaping from her hold 
altogether. 

Martin shrugged her shoulders. She did not 
approve of her mistress's hobby, and had no 
sympathy with either dogs or poultry. She wa& 
obliged to wait patiently till, after a good deal of 
scuffling and expostulation, added to a kind of 
wrestling match between the ducks and their 
owners, they were at last safely housed for the 
night ; and that grand feat accomplished. Miss 
Leslie turned breathless, but victorious to the 
maid. 

'^You — need not wait — Martin; we are cominsr 
now. Oh, dear ! " with a gasp. 

"If you please, ma'am, there is a gentleman 
come. He wants to see you for five minutes,'* 
holding out the card. 

Miss Leslie took it, a look of surprise stealing 
over her face, which increased as she read the 
name. 
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" Mr. fialph Goldie, our landlord ! and Tm not 
-fit to be seen ! " glancing mef ully at her pretty 
print gown, all torn in the recent battle, " Why 
didn't yoa tell him, Martin, we were engaged P " 
rather pettishly. 

"1 said, ma^am, you were just going to dress for 
the ball (indeed it's nine o'clock now, and you 
ordered the carriage for half-past), and he 
said he would not detain you more than five 
minutes." 

" Very provoking ! " exclaimed Olive in a vexed 
tone ; " such a late hour too, to take people un- 
awares. Those wretched ducks ! Come, Phyllis ; 
I suppose we had better go and see what he has to 
say. I don't know what he will take us for I am 
sure," ruefully. 

** A couple of distressed chicken farmers with a 
vengeance ! " Phyllis exclaimed, the dimples in 
her cheeks deepening with the laughter which 
came with the words. 

Mr. Groldie still stood upon the terrace, watch- 
ing with eyes which seemed glued to the spot, the 
moonlight shining upon the distant sea. Par 
away along the bay could be seen the lights of 
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Sandown faintly glimmering like stars in the fast- 
fading twilight* So absorbed was the stranger in 
his contemplation that he did not hear the ad- 
vancing footsteps of the girls^ and it was with a 
violent start that he turned at last, when a soft 
voice at his elbow said — 

« Mr. Goldie, I believe.'* 

He raised his hat with a smile, and the moon- 
beams shining fall upon his face gave it an almost 
unearthly beauty which struck Olive and her sister 
with a strange sensation, like that which awes 
and bewitches us in gazing upon some beautiful 
picture. The soft, dark eyes, delicate refined 
features, and sensitive mouth had each a beauty 
of their own, separate and defined, each with a 
subtle fascination impossible to account for. 

*^I am Ralph Groldie; have I the pleasure of 
addressing Miss Leslie ? Then I must apologise 
for intruding upon you at this late hour, and crave 
your pardon and compassion. Miss Leslie, I am a 
friendless, homeless wanderer, who solicits your 
kind hospitality for one night only,'' he said, in a 
voice which was purposely lowered, and he glanced 
round him as he spoke^ aa though making sure 
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there were no eavesdroppers. *' I have come over 
from Boulogne on urgent and most important 
private business, and I wish my coming to be a 
secret ; therefore, as I am forced to stay till to- 
morrow, and do not wish to go to the inn where I 
shall be at once recognised, I am going to ask you 
to give me a night's lodging, as an act of the 
greatest charity you could perform to a forlorn 
fellow-creature," laughing a little. 

"Certainly, I shall be most happy, but" — 
Olive hesitated, " we are going out this evening ; 
if you don't mind spending a solitary one, all alone 
in your glory, I will see that the servants make 
you comfortable, and " — 

" Miss Leslie, pray do not say any more ; indeed 
I feel that I have done a most unwarrantable 
thing in asking you to take me in. I can only say 
in excuse for my forwardness, that your brother 
was always so good to me in the old days ; I felt 
sure his sisters would be equally so, and I am 
rather in a strait, as you see/' 

'* Come into the house and have some tea, or 
have you dined ? '^ turning to him abruptly. 

" Yes, thanks, at my agent's ; he has hia house 
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full and couldn't put me up, or I should not have 
troubled you ; but pray don't let me keep you, I 
am sure you will be late for your dance." 

" Oh, I shall not be long. Go on, Phyllis, and 
get on with your dressing, or Martin will be so 
cross ! I must just see that Mr. Goldie has some 
tea, and all he requires/' 

'' Do you like this place ? " Goldie said, as he 
and Olive walked slowly along the terrace towards 
the house. 

** Tes, 80 D^uch. I never knew how thoroughly 
enjoyable life could be till we came here ! " she re- 
plied, enthusiastically. 

Ealph Goldie laughed softly. It was so strange 
to him, who had been all over the world in search 
of excitement, who had been whirled about in the 
vortex of society, and seen women who only 
existed for the pomp and pleasures of fashionable 
life, to hear this girl talking of her humdrum 
existence in this dull secluded spot, which to him 
had always been a nightmare — ^as the acme of 
happiness. 

" You do not require much to make you happy. 
Miss Leslie," he said, somewhat bitterly. " Surely 
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you would not care to be immured here for 
always, away from the world and its society? " 

" Indeed I should ; I am tired of society, it is 
empty and hollow— one's very friends seem unreal 
in the great world of fashion, where nobody cares 
for you, unless you are rich and move in a certain 
clique. I have tried it, and, as I said before, 
I am tired of it. I mean to end my days in 
the country — ^here," laughing, ''if you will let 
me have it so/' 

Olive had spoken in a low tone of decision, not 
unmixed with sarcasm. 

'' Tou will not say that a few years hence, Miss 
Leslie. Tou will soon get tired of your self- 
imposed seclusion. Some fortunate fellow will — 
but I beg your pardon,'' suddenly breaking 
ofiP, "I am impertinent. I forgot we were 
acquaintances of minutes only. I have a sadly 
reprehensible habit of always saying what comes 
uppermost." 

There was silence between them for a few 
moments, then Ralph Goldie said — 

*' Miss Leslie, I told you just now that I wished 
my coming into this neighbourhood to be, at any 
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rate for the present, a secret. Dare I be so bold 
as to ask you to keep that secret, without giving 
you any reason for doing so ? " 

He spoke hesitatingly, almost nervously, and 
stopped short, as they reached the open door of 
the Abbey, looking down upon the calm, sweet 
face of the girl at his side. 

*^ Certainly I will keep your secret ; it is not my 
business or that of others to inquire into your 
private reasons for coming here,'' Olive said, 
something of hauteur in her tones; while her 
grey eyes looked up wonderingly into his. 

" Then I have your promise ? " 

"Ton have my promise." 

*^ Thanks ; you are doing me a great service. I 
shall not forget it.'' 

He took her hand and raised it to his lips, thea 
dropped it suddenly, and standing aside, waited 
for her to precede him into the house. 



CHAPTER X. 

HIS WIPE OB MINE ? 

The ball at Abbott's Home, given in honour of the 
august son-in-law elect, who was now paying his 
promised visit to the family of his future wife, was 
to be conducted on a scale of greater magnifi- 
cence than had ever before been witnessed by the 
simple-minded dwellers in Grayling, Mrs. Mervyn, 
in the zenith of her glory, had invited guests from 
far and near, in countless numbers, to see the 
man who, report said was the handsomest and 
wealthiest peer in all England. Perhaps in the 
first instance they were wholly disappointed, but 
gold and a title are wonderful spectacles through 
which to see everything couleur de rose^ and no- 
body found fault with Lord Sylvestre's somewhat 
homely appearance, or if they did took care not to 
betray their disappointment. 

Dancing was going on in the large barn, which 
being bigger than any room at Abbott's Home had 
been converted for the nonce into a fairy region of 
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light and beautj. Hangings of palest pink from 
roof to floor made a soft glowing background, 
while along the rafters hnng rows of lamps, shed- 
ding a soft radiance upon all around ; gay gar- 
lands of flowers were festooned from side to side, 
and huge banks of moss and creamy roses were 
placed in each comer, the latter giving forth their 
fragrance to add to the subtle charm of the fairy- 
like scene. 

'^ How very late you are ! " exclaimed Gwendo- 
line, as she came up to Olive and her sisters, who 
had just entered the ball-room. "I have been 
looking for you everywhere, and Janet is quite in 
despair." 

" We should have been earlier, but we were 
detained,'* Miss Leslie replied, as the girls shook 
hands. 

A shade crossed her face as she made the ad- 
mission, which Miss Mervyn was not slow to 
notice. 

*^ Nothing amiss, I hope?" she said, question- 

ingly. 

" Only the ducks," put in Constance, in a loud 
whisper. '' They all got out of their house, and 
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we had to cttfcch fhem, and put them to bed 
agaiii/' 

Gwendcdine laughed. She looked ladiantly 
beaatiM to-night, and seemed in the wildest 
spirits. 

'* What exemplaij Carmeis yon are ! giving ap 
an hour of j^easnre for the sake of yoar lire 
stock! Papa does the same; he has one of his 
prize bullocks ill now, and he keeps darting away 
erery five minntes to see how it is getting on. 
What do yon think of onr ball-room ? Haven't 
we managed beantlfnlly ? *' 

** It is lovely ! I really did not know where I 
was. I feel rather like Cinderella even now?' 

" Let ns hope that yon will not, like Cinderella, 
desert ns at the first stroke of twelve. Miss 
Leslie," said a voice at her elbow, and Olive 
turned to confront Captain Macgregor. 

" May I have the pleasure of this dance f '' 
he went on, while Gwendoline, with a slight 
downward droop of her lip, moved away with a 
partner who came to claim her. 

*' With pleasure,'^ Olive replied, looking up into^ 
the handsome genial face. " What is it ? " 
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A qnadiille^ I believe ; don't yon hate them ? 
I do, I never can remember the fignres^ and^rls 
think yon such an awM mnff if you maie mis- 
takes ! '' he langhed. '^ I see that your sisters 
have abeady found partners. Had we not better 
go and get a vis-a-vis ? " 

Olive took the arm he offered her, and moved 
away in the wake of the other dancers towards 
the space where a quadrille was forming. She 
felt nervous and distraite. Her thoughts would 
wander off to Ealph Goldie, and the halo of 
mystery which surrounded his sudden and unex- 
pected appearance at Deerham. 

" Macgregor, have you a vis-a-vis ? " 
The speaker was a small, youthful-looking man, 
with red eyes and sandy whiskers. His partner, 
to Olive's intense surprise, was Mary Bottomly. 
The latter, arrayed in white muslin, very scanty, 
and flounced up to her waist, where it was con- 
fined by a broad rose-coloured sash, huge artificial 
roses in her hair, and arranged in a large cluster 
at one side of her neck, looked like a clumsy 
Dutch doll, bhe vouchsafed a patronizing nod to 
Olive, who returned it with a freezing bcw, for the 
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llervyns had warned her against the whole Bot- 
tomly family, and the Leslies, who were *' not at 
home'' when the latter called, had ignored the 
attention altogether. Mary knew this, and her 
hatred for the girls was almost as great as that 
she felt for the Mervyns themselves ; she had even 
looked upon the invitation to the ball as of no 
value, insisting upon it that they had only been 
asked to swell the multitude of admiring wit- 
nesses of the Mervyns' coming grandeur, 

'^ Tes, thanks, we have one/' Bertie Macgregor 
replied, without a blush for the untruth, as he and 
his partner passed on. 

"Villiers, be our vis-a-vis^''* he said, touching 
Gwendoline's partner on the shoulder. 

" All right,'' rejoined that individual, good- 
naturedly, sticking an eye-glass in his eye for the 
better contemplation of Miss Leslie, 

Gwendoline turned and looked at Captain Mac- 
gregor, the colour coming and going in her cheeks. 
He returned the glance with one of smiling inquiry. 

" Don't we suit yon ? " he said, in a low tone. 

" Certainly," she returned, but without looking 
Sui him again. 
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The quadrille over, the dancers sauntered away 
in couples to the cool garden walks, where the 
Chinese lamps made a soft subdued light, and the 
bright moon lent her aid to charm the *' witching 
hour/' 

'* Here is a shady nook ; we can sit a while and 
cool our heated brows,'' Bertie said. 
Olive laughed. 

" I am not at all near a heated brow I '' she ex- 
claimed; "we only walked through that quad- 
riUe." 

" No ; it was rather a slow afiPair, but I managed 
very well, didn't I ? " 

" Very well indeed. I only had to call you to 
order once, when you would set to partners, instead 
of doing ladies' chain ! " 

" Tes ; I can't think how I managed that," he^ 
said, laughing rather nervously. "I must have 
been wool-gathering." 

'* Tou were slightly absent," his companion re- 
marked, with a little curl of her lip ; then she 
abruptly changed the subject by asking if he 
played tennis. 

" I'll sit down here, thank you, Mr. Hobson ;. 
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if s all the same to youy I suppose, Miss 
LesKe ? '' 

The voice of Miss Bottomly broke in upon them 
before Bertie had time to reply. She threw her- 
self down into a corner of the bench occupied by 
Olive and Captain Macgregor ; while her partner, 
murmuring something about fetching her an ice, 
took his departure. Miss Bottomly sat and fanned 
herself, seeming to be wholly occupied in studying 
her ball-card. 

"1 met your brother this evening, I think," 
Captain Macgregor said, turning to Olive, after a 
pause, consequent upon Miss Bottomly's intrusion 
on their privacy. " Did he not come with you ? 
I haven't seen him here." 

*' No, it was not Arthur; he has not come. I 
expected him, and Godfrey too, but they tele- 
graphed to-day to say Arthur had sprained his 
foot at a dance last night, and Geoffrey had been 
called away to see a dying patient at Hayward's 
Heath, so they couldn't get here." 

" Rather a bore being a doctor, I should think ; 
but really I could have sworn I saw your eldest 
brother turn into the Abbey gates about eight 
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o'clock this evening. I was hurrying home to 
dinner, and he passed me quite close." 

Captain Macgregor stroked his long moustache 
musingly. 

" It was not Arthur, it must have been — it was 
probably a — a fiiend of ours.'* 

Miss Bottomly's ball-card lay on her lap now, 
the oscillation of her fan had ceased. 

** Oh — ^yes— of course, very probably." 

'' A gentleman called this evening to see me — ^at 
least to see us — a friend of Arthur's ; it was about 
that time, I think, when he came." 

Olive felt she was making a fool of herself^ 
hesitating and quibbling over such a trifle. Why 
could she not speak out? What matter was it to 
Captain Macgregor who came to see them ? But 
somehow Olive was not at her ease, and then she 
remembered too the promise she had made to 
Balph Goldie, not to betray the fact of his 
presence at Deerham. 

" Soho ! Miss Leslie! Gentlemen visitors at 
the Abbey, whose coming is a mystery. I will 
ma2ke a note of that for some future occasion, and 
maybe I ^hall make use of it to your cost ! " Mary 
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Bottomly said to herself, when Olive, declaring she 
felt chilly and would return to the ball-room, took 
her way thither, followed by Captain Macgregor. 

Miss Leslie soon found that her duties as 
chaperone interfered little with her enjoyment, for 
she was besieged by eager partners, and soon 
dancing away as gaily as her sisters. 

Lord Sylvestre she discovered, could make him- 
self agreeable to other girls beside his fianc6e, 
and before very long she had told him of her 
home and its surroundings as though he were 
aji old friend, and personally interested therein. 
Once she noticed that his brow contracted, and 
his mouth grew stem, as his eyes encountered the 
couple who were exciting general admiration for 
their graceful girations and undeniable beauty, 
Gwendoline Mervyn and Captain Macgregor. 

So the hours passed away, and the ball was 
nearly over. Lights were gradually growing dim, 
fair faces were beginning to look weary and worn, 
light feet moved less lightly over the floor. The 
flowers which a while since had been full of fresh- 
ness and perfume now hung limp and withered, no 
longer wafting fragrance on the fast-fading scene. 
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Out in a comer of the old garden^ beneath a 
hanging Chinese lamp, which cast a pale lighi 
upon them from the branches of the wide-spread- 
ing oak under which they stood, were two figures, 
a man and a girl. He was speaking in low, pas- 
sionate tones. 

"Oh, Gwendoline ! why will you not pause ere 
it is too late ? Tou have told me you love me, yet 
you will marry him ! Oh, my love ! you cannot 
surely mean it ? " 

He paused, as if waiting an answer, but none 
came. 

" Once more, here under the star-lit heavens, 
where the moon, the soft summer wind, the very 
flowers at our feet, speak of love, I ask you for the 
last time to choose between us. Will you be his 
wife or mine ? '' 

Again he paused, going a step nearer to her. 
The girl shuddered, and covered her face with her 
hands. 

" I must marry him," she said at last, in a voice 
scarcely audible. 

"But you do not love him, Gwendoline, you 
know you do not, and yet you would throw your- 
self away for wealth and a title, you '^ — 
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*' Oh, husli, Bertie ! unless you would drive me 
mad ! I sometimes think I am going mad as it 
is,'' pressing her hands tightly upon her brow. 
** I tell you, I must marry him ! I cannot draw 
back now ! " 

*' Then may you reap the fruit of your selfish 
ambition in the days to come, when you will crave 
for the love you threw away — when your hus- 
band ''— 

He did not finish the sentence, but turning 
abruptly away, left her. 

^' Something else for m^,'* said Mary Bottomly, 
with a fiendish laugh from her place of conceal- 
ment in the laurels. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MACGSEGOB OF MACGBEGOB. 

^^It's a deuced unfortunate business altogether.. 
I can't imagine how you could be such a fool ! *' 

Sir Randolph Macgregor looked over his gold 
eyeglasses at his son with an expression of per^ 
turbed vexation upon his handsome aristocratic 
features. He was a man of about sixty-five, up- 
right and soldierly, the snow-white hair and 
moustache giving evidence of the ravages of time. 
His eye was as keen and full of sparkle as in the 
days of his youth, his sense of hearing as acute as 
when he listened to the roar of cannon at Bala- 
Mava, and his step as firm as ever it had been in 
the old times, when he had marched at the head of 
his regiment to the tune of "The girl he left 
behind him.'* 

Just now the handsome old face is full of care 
and perplexity, and he taps the letter in his hand 
with his glasses in impatient thought. 

Father and son sat at the breakfast table in the 
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old dining-room of Grayling HalL They were 
alone, for the ladies had not yet made their 
appearance, it being the morning after the baU at 
Abbott's Home. Bertie sat opposite his father, 
his legs stretched out in front of him, his hands 
thrust deep in his pockets, his face fall of gloomy 
depression. Neither spoke for a few minutes 
after the old baronet's remark, both seemed occu- 
pied in solving a difficult problem. 

" This bill will have to be met somehow.'* 
Captain M^cgregor looked up as his father 
spoke, and nodded. 

" You are aware, Bertie,'' went on Sir Randolph 
severely, " that I am very short of money just 
now ; paying off that mortgage on the property 
at Macgregor cost me thousands. Now I have 
got rid of it, I seem no better off. I can't help 
fancying Glifford cheats me somehow ; I am worse 
off by far than I was a. year ago. You will find it 
a precious poor inheritance, boy, when you come 
into it.*' 

<« Why don't you send Glifford packing 9 " 
The question was asked in a lazy tone of utter 
indifference, as though Captain Macgregor had no 
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interest whatever in his father's lessened fortune ; 
Sir Randolph noticed it. 

'^ Send him packing indeed ! And supposing I 
did ? I might go farther and fare worse. If I 
hadn't let you go into the army, and had kept you 
to look after the estates, I shouldn't have been in 
such a quandary very likely ; for you have a good 
head for business if you only used it, and plenty 
of wits, when you can exert yourself to put them 
into practice." 

Captain Macgregor smiled. 

^^ I look as if I had a head for business, and 
plenty of wits, when I go backing a bill for a 
scoundrel like that," nodding his head in the 
direction of the letter whidh Sir Eandolph still 
held in his hand. 

^' Yes ; here you have certainly been a fool, an 
arrant fool. I never heard of such a thing in 
my life as a fellow putting his name to a bill for 
another man whom he had only known a fort- 
night. Why you must have been mad, sir, 

**Very likely; but then, you see, the fellow 
was a gentleman, and an of&cer. Men of that 
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•<5las8 don't generally turn out blackguards. 
You yourself might have done the same, 
sir/* 

Bertie Macgregor spoke with a certain tone of 
irritation in his usually languid voice. 

" True, my boy, true. I'm not going to read 
you any further lecture, for you've been a fool, 
and must abide by it. Now the thing is how to 
settle this affair. Tou have, how much ready 
cash by you did you say ? " 

"About two hundred and fifty. Blandford 
•owes me another fifty for the Derby sweepstakes, 
and I've one or two smaller bets coming to me to 
the tune of about the same sum. A fortune, 
truly, to a poor devil of a British officer," Cap- 
tain Macgregor wound up, bitterly. 

'* Then I will advance you the other two hundred 
out of your next half-year's allowance, and you'll 
have to go that much short ; it is all I can do. 
Tour debts, if you have any, must stand over, and 
if you take my advice you'll sell your hunter and 
retrench." 

''Couldn't do it," Bertie returned, looking 
liorrified. "Besides, 'twouldn't pay in the long 
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run. Fve backed Sunflower for Newmarket, and 
expect to win/' 

'* You'll have to give up horse-racing, Bertie ; 
I won't have it. One of these days you'll be 
coming to me with your confounded debts of 
honour, and expect me to pay them, and I wonH 
sir ; I tell you, I wonH, I don't want to swear 
but— bat— I'll be damned if I do ! " 

" Now, don't get peppery, sir. Tou know 
very well I never come to you to pay my 
debts. I've been obliged to do so in this case, 
because the money has to be paid by a certain 
date, and I really haven't the wherewithal. I'd 
rather not borrow it, unless I see my way to pay- 
ing it back ; but if you're going to put yourself 
out, and swear over it, why hang it all, I wish I 
had gone my own way, and said nothing to you 
about it." 

Captain Macgregor spoke in an injured tone of 
reproach, and his father, who loved this only son 
of his as the apple of his eye, was instantly re- 
pentant. 

"Bertie, my dear boy, forgive iBEe. I didn't 
mean what I said. You are the best son living,. 
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and have never caused me a moment's worry or 

anxiety. I declare you shall have the money, and 

I won't deduct " — 

"Now, father, don't make any rash promises > 
» 

lest I take you at your word. I'll have the money 
if you'll be so good as to advance it to me, bat it 
shall be my own allowance, not a gift. I've been 
a fool, as you say, an arrant fool, and I'll abide by 
it. I must get some girl with money to marry me, 
it's about the only thing to do that I can see by 
way of retrenching.'^ 

Bertie spoke sarcastically, but there was an 
angry gleam in his blue eyes, which boded no 
good to the fortunate possessor of the coveted 
wealth. 

"Ay9, boy, that's the way, marry money; it 
would do wonders for us if you did. There are- 
plenty of nice girls too in the world wha would 
jump at a good-looking young fellow like you ! "* 
slapping his son on the back. 

"Dear papa, pray do not make Bertie more 
conceited than he is at present." 

Mary Macgregor spoke in her cold, languid 
voice, startling both her hearers, who, absorbed in^ 
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iheir own affairs, had not noticed her entrance. 
'She looked faded and old this morning, and a 
peevish expression at the comers of her mouth did 
not help to conceal the fact. 

" Eing the bell, Bertie, the tea is cold. Have 
you finished breakfast ? " 

"No, w^e haven't begun; at least the governor 
has, I haven't. We've been much too busy. 
You're looking done up this morning, Mary. 
Late hours don^t agree with you, my dear." 

Miss Macgregor vouchsafed no reply to her 
brother's remarks. She took up her letters, and 
ivas, to all intents and purposes, absorbed in their 
contents, till recalled to the subject of her former 
<5omplaint by the entrance of the butler. 

" Donald, the tea is cold. How long has it been 
made 9 " 

Donald looked at the ceiling for inspiration. 

** Aboot a hour and a half, her suld say, miss." 

" Then don't let it occur again. Take it away, 
and have some fresh made," Miss Macgregor re- 
plied, looking daggers at the grey-headed domestic 
whose Scotch tongue irritated her at all times, 
more especially now. " I cannot think papa how 
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you can keep such a man as Donald in so respon- 
sible a post ; his broad Scotch is something tea 
dreadful/' she shuddered. 

*'My love, you must remember that Donald is 
. one of the oldest servants we have. He has been 
with us since he was a boy^ and his ancestors have 
been gillies in the family of Macgregor for genera- 
tions.'* Sir Randolph spoke pompously. His family 
and old Scotch descent were the two things which 
made his heart beat with pride unspeakable. " You 
ought not to dislike his Scotch tongue either, 
Mary ; it is the language of your native country. 
I am ashamed of you ; calling yourself a Scotch- 
woman too ! " 

And the old baronet put on his eyeglasses again 
(which, by the way, he did not need in the least) ^ 
and regarded his daughter as though she were an 
xmcommon specimen of the human species. 

*^Well, I cannot help it. Donald's way of 
speaking is most irritating; and I am sure the 
hours and hours I have spent in trying to get him 
out of the way of saying ^ her will do this or that,' 
was time wasted, for he will do it ; and Bertie en- 
courages him by drawing him out before people." 
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Miss Macgi^or spoke in a vexed tone, her 
affected drawl forgotten for the moment. Captain 
Macgregor hinghed. 

'^ It is rich to hear him holding forth upon the 
Macgregors of Macgregor though. One would 
fancy that they were at least the founders of the 
whole Scotch territory. I got him to tell Miss 
Leslie^ the other day, that story of his about 
royalty seeking refuge in his father's cottage 
once^ and when he finished up by exclaiming^ 
' Her was sae dafb wi' joy her culdna' keep firae 
toombling aboot like a droonken mon,' poor Miss 
Leslie thought that it was our gracious Majesty 
he meant^ and was horrified at his disrespectful 
manner, tiU 1 explained that *her ' referred to 
himself.'* 

Bertie gave vent to another burst of laughter at 
the recollection, in which Sir Eandolph joined 
him, but Miss Macgregor did not even smile. 

'^I like the Leslies,'* she said, after a few 
minutes, during which she had gone back to the 
perusal of her correspondence as she folded up her 
letters and took up the teapot, which the old butler 
had brought back and set down before her. " I 
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:saw you dancing a good deal with the eldest one 
Bertie. What do you think of her 9 " 

" Jolliest girl I ever met ! " the Captain replied 
•ecstatically, his thoughts travelling instantly to a 
sweet pale face, with tear-dimmed blue eyes and 
a frame of golden hair, and heard the words, 
which were still ringing in his ears, '' I must 
marry him ! I cannot draw back ! ^* 

But it was not of Olive Leslie he was 
thinking. 

*' She seems much older than the others, but I 
scarcely think she can be really so. There is a 
depth of character about her which one rarely 
sees in the girls of the present day. I shall 
certainly cultivate her acquaintance, for I am sure 
we should suit each other admirably. She looks 
clever/' 

It was a delusion of Miss Macgregor's that she 
herself was one of the most gifted of mortals. 

*^They are very well off those girls. Poor Leslie 
left a heap of money, and they have all their grand- 
fathei'^s too. By the way, Bertie, there is an 
heiress all ready for you ; why don't you go in and 
win ? I like the girls myself, no nonsense about 

M 
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them ; and that little Constance is the merriest 

lassie I ever come across/' 

Sir Eandolph chuckled at the remembrance of 

the girl's ready wit, which had brought tears of 
laughter to his eyes during the country dance the 

night before, in which he was her partner. 

" She is too merry rather, in my opinion," Mary 
said severely. *^ She says things sometimes which 
are not to be depended on ; and I heard her making 
fun of Mr, Ashby, actually ! ^* 

" What did she say about him ? '' Captain Mac- 
gregor asked, a twinkle of fun in his blue eyes ;. 
but at this moment the entrance of Lady Mac- 
gregor caused a diversion, and stayed the answer 
her daughter was about to make. 

^' Have you not finished breakfast yet ? I 
thought I should have found the house quite de- 
serted this lovely morning. It seems hours aga 
since they brought me my breakfast/' she said, as 
she took up the morning paper and seated herself 
in a lounging chair by the window, having first, in 
passing him, bestowed a smiling, motherly kiss 
upon her son. 

"That is because you were not at a ball last 
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night, mother mine. Besides I am only eating to 
keep Mary company; it was she who was so 
dreadfully late after all. Father and I have been 
down since cock-crow.'* 

"Eeally, Bertie/' Miss Macgregor began, but 
Lady Macgregor only laughed, so the lecture was 
postponed for some future period. Where 
was the use of correcting such falsehoods when 
her parents actually laughed at them as good 
jokes? Mary tossed her handsome head and closed 
her lips with a snap. 

^' Now, Bertie, tell me all about the ball ; I am 
so anxious to hear, and you always notice every- 
thing so,*' Lady Macgregor said, as her son 
sauatered up to the window and stood looking out 
with rather a listless air. 

Sir Eandolph was deep in a long political debate, 
over ^which he was making muttered comments 
from time to time. Miss Macgregor, ostensibly 
employed in feeding a voracious parrot, remained 
in the room in order that she might correct any 
exaggerations with which it was the Captain's 
habit to embellish his recitals. 

** All right, mother ; where shall I begin 9 Let 

VOL. I. M 
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me see; oh, I know, the dresses. Well, the Leslies 
wore two alike, of some sort of pale yellow stuff.'* 

" Ecru satin,'^ put in Miss Macgregor. 

'^ That is to say the two eldest,'* went on the 
Captain ; ^' and the two younger were in blue, I 
think. Then the Mervyns had on white, some of 
them, and pink, wasn't it, Mary P '* 

'^ And that eldest girl, Gwendoline ; how did she 
look ? '' asked Lady Macgregor, interrupting her 
son's description. 

^* Very well indeed/' he replied curtly. 

^^ She had on a beautifdl dress, all white satin, 
embroidered with wild flowers; a most extravagant 
costume I call it," Mary Macgregor again put in ; 
while the parrot screamed out, "None of your 
poor jokes, Mary ! " 

" Be quiet you horrid bird I That is your teach- 
ing, Bertie. I shall have to banish Folly to the 
kitchen; she is so vulgar. Gwendoline Mervyn 
looked very bad I thought, in spite of her grand 
gown. I don't believe she can hear that Lord 
iSylvestre." 

"My dear Mary ! *' 

Lady Macgregor looked round in horror, whilst 
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Polly ran ronnd her cage screaming with diabolical 
langhter. 

^* Well, I must say she looked as cross as possible 
whenever he approached her; and she answered 
him quite rudely once, when he said he thought 
she was dancing too much." 

'' Well, what the dickens had it to do with 
Mm?'' 

Captain Macgregor's tones were loud and wrath- 
ful. Mary looked at him in astonishment. 

^* L(md and prolonged applause ? Fd have ap- 
plauded the scoundrel if I had been there ! He 
deserves to be kicked from one end of the kingdom 
to the other ! Bertie, my boy, come and have a 
cigar in the library ; I want to have a talk with 
you/' 

And throwing the paper from him as though it 
burnt his fingers. Sir Eandolph marched out of 
the room. 

" I don't believe Gwendoline Mervyn is exactly a 
happy- looking girl at any time,'* Lady Macgregor 
said thoughtfully^ as the door closed behind her 
husband. 

" She can't be very delighted to be forced into a 
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maniage repugnant in every way to her feelings. 
I can't think how she can do it ! " And Bertie 
kicked viciously at a footstool in his way to the 
imminent danger of its occupant, a large Persian 
cat, who opened her great eyes in wonder at the 
unwonted behaviour of her at aU times most in- 
dulgent master. 

" Tell me about somebody else.'* 

Lady Macgregor's maternal instinct told her 
that something was wrong, and she hastened ta 
change the subject. 

^* How did Mrs. Mervyn look ? '' 

^^ Much the same as usual ; like a hen with one 
chick. She was all smiles and suavity, except once 
when I heard her remark in awful tones to her 
sister, Lady Denison, that Miss, what d'yer call 
her, the governess, had, yes actually adorned 
herself with a fringe ! *' 

" Miss Dufferin looked very nice I thought ; only 
that woman leads her such a life,'' — this from Miss 
Micgregor. 

« 

Lady Macgregor laughed. 
** Poor Mrs. Mervyn ! She confided to me that 
she had had such trials with her governesses. 
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They were always above their station^ and expected 
to be treated like visitors." 

'^ She treats this one as if she were an upper 
servant ; if s too bad. I qnite pitied the poor little 
thing, and went and asked her to dance; but she 
looked so terrified, and said she didn't think she 
would, so I left her. I fancy Mr. Cunmore is 
rather epris in that quarter," laughing. " Mother, 
I do hope if the Bottomlys call you will be out ; I 
never saw such vulgar girls in my life," he went 
on after a pause. ^^ I danced with the eldest, and 
she quite set my teeth on edge. Ugh ! " he 
shuddered, "she gave me all the gossip of the 
place ; and ended by asking me ^ what I thought 
of that naughty Earl for taking away the belle of 
^Grayling ! " 

" And the younger one told me, * her pa had 
never allowed her ma to set foot to the ground 
while he was alive; they always kept a carriage or 
two, and if they did walk it was only as f ax aa 
the gates of their lodge.' I could have boxed her 
ears. I said that we never used our carriages, for 
we considered it more healthy and less common- 
place to walk, especially in the country." 
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Bravo, Mary ! Fm glad you snubbed her." 

*' I shall certamly have nothmg to do with them 
after what Mrs. Mervyn said. I only hope they 
will not call here," said Lady Macgregor. 

" Trust them I Why, mother, you are their last 
hope. Miss Bottomly said to me with a leer, in- 
tended to be fascinating, * Oh, Captain Macgregor, 
how fortunate you must feel to have so many noble 
ancestors, to be Macgregor of Macgregor ! So 
different to us poor creatures, who have all sorts of 
people going by our names, and not able to hold 
our own ! ' I almost wished my name had been 
Jones or Smith; I felt quite ashamed of caUing- 
forth so much effusion.*^ 

^^ Mrs. Mervyn told me she should ask them to 
the ball, as she felt sorry for them, and hoped that 
perhaps it might lead to people taking more notice 
of them : but I doubt it.*' 

" So do I, mother. There's the governor calling ;. 
I must go." 

Captain Macgregor moved away as he spoke,^ 
and at the same moment there came a loud ringing 
at the door. 

** Visitors 1 " exclaimed Mary. '* Who can it be P '* 
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" It is Miss Mervyn/' Captain Macgregor said 
quietly as he left the room. 

Early morning callers are not such an anomaly 
in the quiet seclusion of a country village as 
they would be considered in the more etiquette- 
loving society of a town. Therefore the faces of 
Lady Macgregor and her daughter expressed little 
or no surprise when old Donald announced that 
Mifiis Mervyn was in the drawing-room, and would 
be glad to speak to Miss Macgregor for a moment. 

The pretty little pony - carriage, which 
Gwendoline called her own, stood outside the open 
door of the hall, its pair of ponies champing and 
pawing the ground impatient at being kept wait- 
ing ; while the small groom at their heads looked 
anxiously round, in evident uncertainty as to how 
long they would condescend to remain under his 
control. 

Gwendoline herself came forward as Miss Mac- 
gregor entered the drawing-room, eagerness in her 
words and manner. 

**We are all going to Shanklin this morning," 
she began, as they shook hands ; " it is a lovely 
morning for a bathe, and we thought perhaps you 
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might like to join us, as I promised to let you 
know the next time we went. Lord Sylvestre 
wants to see the Chine, so we have arranged to 
stay and lunch at Daish's, and then come back in 
the afternoon. Mother feared you might be too 
tired after last night, but I thought I would come 
and see ; and if you will go, we can both drive on 
together." 

"Ton are very kind; I should like it im- 
mensely,'' Mary replied unhesitatingly. " I will go 
and get ready at once. Come and see mother, 
won't you, while I put my things on." 

^*Tou kept up your ball till a late hour, my 
dear," Lady Macgregor said, smiling, as Gwendo- 
line took a seat near her, and Mary left them to 
put on her hat. " Did you enjoy it? " 

'* Yes, very much, at least not quite so much 
perhaps as I expected, but very well on the 
whole," the girl replied, a weary look crossing her 
face. 

"Bertie has been giving me a most animated 
account of it all ; he seems to have enjoyed him- 
self immensely." 

" Yes," Gwendoline said, interrogatively. 
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" He even told me what eveiy one wore/^ her 
ladyship went on, not noticing the indifference of 
her visitor's reply. "He notices everything so, 
vdear boy/' 

" There certainly were some gorgeous costumes ; 
one girl had a train of peacock's feathers, the 
whole room was strewed with them," Gwendoline 
said, a gleam of laughter in her eyes. 

" Yes, and she had them on her shoulders 
too, how they stuck to the fellows' coats ! I 
couldn't get rid of mine for ever so long after I 
had danced with her," came from Captain Mac- 
^egor, who had sauntered up to the window un- 
perceived. 

Gwendoline started, blushed, and finally held out 
her hand. 

" I have a message for you, I was going to leave 
it with Lady Macgregor. Lord Sylvestre wants 
jou to go to Shanklin with us all; we are having 
.a picnic there. He is going to call for you in the 
dog-cart at twelve," she said, quickly. 

" Thanks, but I fear I can't go this morning. I 
have some business which must be attended to," 
Bertie replied, in coldly courteous tones. 
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** Can't yon P Robert will be disappointed." 

Miss Menryn's face took a look of mortified 
anger. She had never spoken of her fiance by 
his Christian name before in Captain Macgregor's 
hearing. She did so now in tones which she 
strove to render indifferent, and turning her back 
upon him made some trivial remark to his mother. 

Miss Macgregor^s entrance at this moment^ 
equipped for the expedition, made a diversion, and 
bidding adieu to Lady Macgregor, the two girls 
entered the pony carriage. 

Taking advantage of his sister's preoccupied 
arrangement of her numerous gold bangles in 
elegant rows over her long gloves, Bertie bent 
forward to Gwendoline. 

^* Why do you tantalize and torment me in the 
way you do ? '' he exclaimed in a fierce whisper. 
*' Is it not torture enough to me to see you as I 
do, casually, that you must even make opportu-^ 
nities of letting me see you with your lover P'* 
laughing bitterly. 

'^I do not make them. I do not care whether 
you come or not," she retorted witheringly. 

" Gwendoline, you do care ! I know your heart 
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as well as I do my own. Gtooi Gtod ! to think you 
have so little '* — 

" Captain Macgregor, your foot is on the rein ; 
may I ask you to be so good as to move a little? '* 

Gwendoline's face was very pale, her lips 
quivered, but her tones were hard and cold. He 
stepped back. 

"Then you will tell Lord Sylvestre I could not 
come ? '^ 

"Tes, I will tell him," she replied, as she 
whipped up the ponies, and they drove away. 




CHAPTER XIL 

ALL IN THE DABE. 

-At the open window of the moming-room at 
the Abbey stood Olive Leslie, intently studying 
the contents of a letter in her hand. No traces 
of last night's fatigue were visible in the calm 
gentle face, just now a smile of something like 
amusement hovered round her lips, and lurked in 
the grey eyes, as she lifted them towards the 
distant landscape in thoughtful preoccupation. 

" He was very nice,'* she murmured, half 
aloud, " but I am glad we have not had to enter- 
tain him.'* 

She turned from the window as the last notes of 
the gong sounded a call to breakfast, and folding 
up the missive put it away in her pocket, and pro- 
ceeded to the business of tea-making, the smile 
still upon her lips. 

In about five minutes enter Phyllis and Mabel. 
"Where is our mystery-loving guest this 
morning? '* said the former, taking her seat at the 
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table, and scratinizing the one or two letters 
lying by her plate, muttering comments as she 
took them up one by one. *^ Where is he, Olive ? 
H*m, a biU — that will keep; letter f5pom Maria 
Cheshunt; why can't that girl write a better 
hand ? Another bill ? Well I declare. Olive, have 
yon seen him ? " 

'*I have answered yon twice, Phyllis, he is 
gone/* 

" Gone ? *' Phyllis's eyes opened wide. 

" Gone ? " echoed Mabel. « Where ? " 

''I don't know. He left a letter for me; yon 
can read it," throwing it across the table. 

'^ Eead it aloud,'' Mabel said, while Constance, 
who just then made her tardy entrance, put in a — 

*'Tes do, Phyll. Who is it from, and what is 
the excitement ? " 

" It is from Mr. Goldie ; he went away this 
morning early, and has written to thank me for 
my hospitality," said Olive, rather mischievously. 

*'He might have said our hospitality, consider- 
ing the house is a joint concern. I don't call it 
fair ! " Constance exclaimed, wrathf uUy. *^ He 
ought to have written a letter all round ! " 
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" Wait and hear what he says before you make 
any comments, Con/' Olive replied, smiling. 

" I expect he has been most complimentary to 
you, Olive, you look so pleased. Oh, of course, I 
don't care ! Keep up your spirits. Con, you'* — 

" Constance, will you be quiet, and let Phyllis 
read the letter ? I want to hear it.'' 

*^ Certainly, my dear Mabel, I would do any 
mortal thing to oblige such a truly amiable and 
unaffected girl. Oh, Olive ! did you see Miss 
Bottomly last night ? She "— 

" Olive, do ask her to let Phyllis read the 
letter ! " implored Mabel. 

" 1 will read it to myself, and pass it on, if she 
doesn't care to hear it, Mab," said Phyllis, 
teasingly. 

** Did I say I didn't care. Madam ? " in an 
awfal voice, half rising from her seat. '*Now 
then fire away, or 1^11 tell you what I heard a girl 
say about you last night," nodding her golden 
head defiantly. 

" Con, be quiet; you are so vulvar J** 

Miss Constance east up her eyes, and looked the 
picture of injured innocence. She made no 
answer, however, to the well-merited reproof of 
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her elder sister, and Phyllis began the letter 
which Ealph Goldie had written before his de- 
parture from the Abbey. 

" Dear Miss Leslie, — 

"Business of an urgent nature 
necessitates my early departure this morning from 
your hospitable roof, and sorry as I am to leave, 
without seeing you once more, and thanking you 
in person for your kindness, I still feel certain that 
knowing my wish for concealment of my presence 
here, you will forgive my seeming discourtesy, and 
believe in my sincere and heartfelt gratitude. 

^' I must once more remind you of your kind 
promise to keep my coming to you a secret ; by 
so doing, you will confer a real boon upon me. 
I hope at some future time, under more favourable 
auspices, to renew my acquaintance with yourself 
and your sisters, to whom please convey my 
kindest regards and thanks. I shall then be able 
to explain all that may now seem mysterious in 
my proceedings. 

^^ I am, dear Miss Leslie, 

" Yours faithfully, 

** Ralph Goldie. 
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" Tour servant is, I feel sure, trustworthy, and 
will not betray me. It might, perhaps, if you see 
fit, be as well to warn her. The others of your 
household will not know me.** 

Phyllis folded the letter together in silence, and 
handed it back to Olive. 

" Well ? " said the latter, interrogatively. 

*^I don*t like the idea of it,** Phyllis said 
slowly. 

«' The idea of what?** 

^' Well, it is awkward having a man come to 
your house like that, and not be able to say who 
he is.*' 

" Nobody is likely to know anything about it, 
and therefore will not ask us. Besides, I have 
given him my solemn* promise ; and therefore, 
whatever happens, I could not betray him.** 

« But I didn*t.** 

*'NorI,'* "Nor I,'* said Mabel and Constance iou 
a breath. 

^'Now look here, girls,** Olive rose from her 
seat, and put on her most dignified and command- 
ing air, an air which awed and subdued her sisters- 
at all times, ^' I have promised Mr. Qoldie, in your 
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name and my own, to keep the fact of his coming 
here a secret. It will not harm us, why should 
it P I must therefore ask, nay, I must command 
you not to speak of it until I give you leave. Will 
you promise ? " 

" Of course ; if you make such a point of it we 
must,'* said Phyllis, her pretty face clouded with a 
vexed look, 

*' It^s a case of * pull baker,' et cetera, and the 
* et cetera ' (in the shape of Mr. Ralph Goldie) has 
it, T^m thinking, so FU promise," said Constance 
flippantly, as she rose and began to cut up the 
bread for her pigeons. 

*'0f course, if Olive says so, we must promise," 
said Mabel, who adored her eldest sister; "but 
I can only say I hope nobody will ask me anything 
about it. I should get the colour of pickled cab- 
bage directly." 

" Picture to yourself, girls, our dignified Mab 
undergoing tortures at the hands of Mrs. Mervyn, 
for instance," Connie remarked, laughing. 

^ I do not think Mrs. Mervyn is likely to inter- 
fere in our concerns after last time ; I gave her 
my opinion rather too freely on that occasion," 

VOL. U N 
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OKve answered, from the depths of the morning 
paper. " Besides, how is she to get to know any- 
thing about it? " 

" She always does get to know everything though 
somehow, and is so dreadfully prying, she would 
come here at once, delighted at having a 
loophole for giving us what she calls * a little 
motherly advice, ' '^ observed Phyllis ironically. 

**Then it will be a decided case of *not at 
home, ' for I could not stand another such lecture 
as she treated me to when first we came here ; such 
impertinence ! '' 

Olive paused on her way from the room, a look 
of proud anger upon her face. 

'*! should cry I am sure, if she came and 
lectured me," Constance said dolefully ; ^* she is 
so dreadfully awe-inspiring. I cannot think how 
that poor little Miss Dufferin manages to exist 
at all there." 

** Miss Dufferin will get the best of it though in 
the long run. 1 am quite certain, from what I 
noticed last night, that she will not be there very 
long." 

" Why, Phyl P " Connie's eyes were wide open in 
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•wonder. " Is she going to marry Mr. Eaynor 9 
She danced with him a good deal ; but I 
always thought he admired Janet, didn't you, 
Ohve?*' 

But Olive had left the room, closing the door 
behind her : and Constance, finding that Phyllis 
was too much engrossed in the news of the day to 
heed her, and that Mabel had disappeared into the 
garden, betook herself thither also, leaving the 
knotty point unsettled. 

Out in the hall, as she passed along. Miss Leslie 
encountered the maid Martiu. 

"Oh, wait a moment, Martin," speaking rather 
hurriedly and nervously, " I want to say a word 
to you.'^ 

Martin waited, an expectant look upon her grim 
visage. 

'^ It is about that gentleman who came here last 
night," Olive went on, regaining courage and also 
her usual stately manner as she proceeded^ 
^'he has reasons, he told me, for not wishing his 
name to be mentioned in the neighbourhood, nor 
for any one to know he has been here. Therefore 
I am sure I may depend upon you not to mention 
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it in the village or to the other servants, who, of 
course, would not know him." 

Miss Leslie stopped. Martin smiled. 

'* Of course, ma'am, I will not say a word ; but 
I think you are mistook in saying the other ser- 
vants don't know the gentleman, for Ellen Wilson 
told me she'd been kitchenmaid once at a place 
where he visited. I didn't say nothing about it 
last night, for I heard the young ladies, while I 
was helping them to dress, say as Mr. Goldie 
didn't wish to be seen, so I held my tongue." 

" That was right. Did Ellen Wilson see him ? '' 

Miss Leslie looked annoyed and perplexed. 

" I don't think so, ma'am ; leastways, she didn't 
say nothing about it before me." 

'^ Yerj well then, you will keep your own counsel. 
I have only asked you to do so because Mr. Goldie 
requested me. He is, of course, a stranger, and I 
know nothing of his affairs ; but he is our land* 
lord, and therefore entitled to our consideration." 

' Olive passed on as she spoke, without waiting 
for the reply which Martin always considered 
necessary to every remark. There was a look of 
something like cunning on the maid's face as she 
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watched the retreating form of her young mistress, 
and she muttered half to herself — 

" Aye, Miss Leslie, well I know the reason he 
got your goodwill. I see the likeness the moment 
I set eyes on him ; but law ! belike he's only a 
* take-in^ after all. I don't believe he's any more 
Mr. Ealph Goldie than I am ! Coming sneaking 
here in the dark, and leaving first thing ; I don't 
half like the look of it ! " 

And Martin tossed her head disdainfully as she 
went on her way upstairs. 

It was a beautiful morning towards the end of 
August. The sun, high in the heavens, was cast- 
ing bright scorching beams upon the verdant 
earth, and making a dazzling path upon the distant 
deep blue sea. Olive gazed a little longingly to- 
wards the latter element, upon which the white 
sails of the ships looked like fairy spirits as they 
glided on their course ; while nearer inland, tiny 
pleasure yachts and returning fishing smacks 
danced gaily upon the rippling waves. It was such 
a pity, she often thought to herself, that they were 
not a little nearer the shore ; it would be so nice 
to have a dip in the cool inviting-looking water, or 
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paddle in a canoe upon the calm, gently indulating 
surface. 

They really must go again some day, Olive 
thought to herself, as she turned away her eyes 
from the dazzling landscape. They had not been 
to Shanklin or Sandown for a whole week ; per- 
haps to-day — 

^* Good-morning, Miss Leslie ; I trust I have not 
startled you, but coming up the drive I saw you 
standing here apparently quite disengaged, so I 
thought I might venture to come round instead of 
ringing, in more ceremonious fashion, at the 
door.'' 

The cheery voice of Captain Macgregor made 
Olive start ; then she laughed at herself as she held 
out her hand. 

'* Late hours do not agree with me,'* she said 
with a heightened colour; '*! am dreadfully 
nervous this morning. I was just wishing^ we 
could have gone over to Shanklin for a bathe." 

" The Mervyns have gone, they came for Mary— 
a sort of picnic," Bertie said hurriedly. 

'' Oh, that is a settler for vs then," Olive thought.. 
Then aloud^ " It is a beautiful morning." 
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*'Lovely!" enthusiastically. "How are your 
chickens ? " 

"I find my farmyard rather a trial this hot 
Tfeather/^ Miss Leslie answered, laughing. " I 
have some new Aylesbury ducks, and last night we 
had such trouble to catch them; this morning 
they have all got away again, and gone down ta 
Farmer Brown's pond. I am so tired of them,'* 
sighing. 

"Do you remember my catching your Cochin 
hen that day on the road ? What a trouble you 
had with her ! '' 

" Tes, indeed ; and Mab and I were so dreadfully 
ashamed of ourselves afterwards. I thought ii 
was Mr. Eaynor coming along.^' 

*' I am glad to have been so fortunate as to be 
of service. I have often wondered since what you 
would have thought of me if I had let that 
wretched fowl slip from my grasp, what a dunder- 
head you would have considered me." 

Miss Leslie laughed merrily. 

" I had fall and entire faith in your powers of 
capture. Such a catastrophe did not seem to me 
possible," she said. 
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^^Then in that case mj ignominious failure 
would have been still more disastrous to my chance 
of gaining your good opinion. But I am keeping 
you standing in the sun, and have not yet made 
known to you my errand.^' 

He relapsed into sudden seriousness, while 
Olive's grey eyes were lifted in wonder. 

'' Miss Leslie, do you happen to know the present 
whereabouts of your landlord, Ralph Goldie ? " 

Had Captain Macgregor suddenly made her an 
offer of marriage Olive could not have looked and 
felt more startled or confused. 

" Mr. Goldie ? No— I don't know— he ''— 

^^Tl thought, perhaps, that your brothers might 
have his address, or that of his solicitors, now you 
are doing business with him as his tenants ; and I 
want to write to him upon a matter of the greatest 
importance.'^ 

Captain Macgregor had plucked a spray of 
myrtle blossoms which hung above their heads, 
and was twirling it about in his fingers ; therefore 
the expression of perplexity and vexation upon 
his companion's countenance escaped his obser- 
vation. 
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" They might know perhaps ; I will ask them. 
He — ^he lives abroad usually, you know." 

, "So I hear; but a fellow I know is a great 
:£riend of his, and he said that Goldie was going to 
be in England all July and August ; so I thought 
perhaps you might have seen him, or known some- 
thing of his whereabouts/' 

He was looking at her now, and Olive could 
have boxed his unoflFending ears in her rage that 
he should see her evident confusion. 

*' I really know nothing of Mr. Goldie's place of 
residence/' she began, rather irritably (why should 
she be cross-questioned like this ?). " We do not 
even know where he — where — I don't know any- 
thing about him ! '' winding up spasmodically. 

"No — of course not; how should you? I 
only asked because I want to get at him so 
badly.'' 

Captain Macgregor looked penitent enough, and 
somewhat perplexed too. What had he done to 
make Miss Leslie angry he wondered? Olive's 
brow cleared. 

"I am very sorry I cannot tell you anything 
About him," she said, more kindly ; " but the best 
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way would be for yon to advertise, I should think/*' 
a bright thought striking her. 

" Perhaps so, only it would take too long, I fear.. 
I am much obliged to you all the same for suggest- 
ing it," Captain Macgregor returned, politely. 
" But I will not detain you any longer," he said, 
after a pause, holding out his hand as he spoke* 

Ten minutes later, when Olive recounted to her 
sisters the circumstances of the Captain's visit, 
she did not mention the disagreeable position in 
which she had been placed with regard to Balpk 
Goldie. 



CHAPTER Xni. 



mildbed's hebo. 



<' Why, Janet ! there's John ! '' 

Mildred and her sister sit in a large double- 
canoe, lazily paddling themselves up and down a 
short distance from land; while in their rear 
are Gwendoline and Lord Sylvestre each in a canoe 
of their own, but keeping as near together as their 
paddles will permit. All along the beach^ crowds 
of visitors are enjoying the brilUant sunshine and 
gentle sea breezes which waft inland upon their 
briny wings the sound of gay voices and meny" 
laxighter, from the bathers and occupants of the 
many pleasure boats with which the sea seems 
literally crowded — ^for it is the season at Shanklin^ 
attd the brilliant toilettes of the ladies, the nautical 
costumes of the gentlemen, and the inspiring^ 
strains of two harps and a barrel organ, all playing 
different tunes, add to the animated gaiety of the 
scene ^ while now and again the strains of one of 
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Moody and Sankey's hymns, mingle with the 
more worldly operatic airs droned out by two 
Neapolitan women on the barrel organ ; and an 
assembly of niggers on the Esplanade regale the 
visitors at the Spa Hotel with their lively banjo 
and the rattle of the bones. 

The sounds came strangely mingled, to the ears 
of Janet Mervyn and her sister as they glided 
backwards and forwards, their pretty faces and 
graceful evolutions making them objects of admira- 
tion and envy to all beholders. 

'* Where ? " asks Janet eagerly, in answer to 
Mildred's astounding announcement. 

'' Just by that big boat where mamma is sitting ; 
see, he is talking to her, and now papa has come 
up to him, and they are looking our way.^* 

And Mildred held up her paddle and waved it 
&antically in the air. 

*' Milly, don't ! do you want to upset us ? " as 
the canoe rocked violently. "Do sit still, or I 
shall go in ; I am tired as it is.'' 

"Tired! Why we haven't been out half an 
hour. What makes you give in so soon ? " 

Mildred had her back to her sister, therefore 
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did not see the deep glow which had suiOFased her 
fsiCQ at the mention of John Baynor's name. 

" I don't know ; but I am tired. Let us go in.'* 

Janet backed water as she spoke^ and they shot 
in towards the shore, where an officious bare-legged 
fisherman soon drew them up high and dry on to 
the beach. 

**Tou have not been out long this morning/*' 
said Mrs. Mervyn, as they came up to where she 
sat with Miss Dufferin and the two little girls at 
her side, busily employed in needlework. There 
was a look of vexation on Mrs. Mervyn's face, and 
her lips had their downward curl of ill-temper. 

**No ; we were tired; it is such hard work pad- 
dling in the hot sun,'' Janet said wearily, as she 
shook hands with Mr, Eaynor. 

«'J wasn't tired a bit!" Mildred said, dubi- 
ously ; " it was Janet who would come in. Miss 
Dufferin, won't you come out in a boat for a short 
time ? and you too, Joe ; how lazy you are," look- 
ing rather contemptuously at Auriol, who, having 
thrown herself full length upon the shingle, was 
apparently buried in slumber. '* Get up and come 
and row ; you are not half making the most of the^ 
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'flea breezes. Come ! " bending down and forcibly 
lifting her up by the arms. 

Auriol started to her feet. 

"Yes, Fll go; I think, perhaps, a good row 
would do me good ; bathing always tires me so. 
Are you coming, Miss Dufiferin ? '^ 

The meek brown eyes of the governess raised 
themselves towards Mrs, Mervyn. The scrutiny 
of that lady's grim profile did not prove satisfiac- 
tory apparently, for Miss Duffierin shook her head. 

« I think not. The children ''— 

*' Oh, don't stay on their account, pray ; they 
will be quite happy with me. If you wish it, by 
all means go; only don't be long, girls, for 
luncheon is at two o'clock, and we have all the way 
to Daish's to walk." 

Mrs. Mervyn spoke coldly, but Miss Dufferin 
knew that now consent had been given, it was as 
much as her place was worth to refuse again to 
go ; so nothing loath (for she was but a girl, with 
aU a girl's love of fun and frolic) she rose from 
her cramped position and followed Auriol and 
Mildred to the boats, glad enough to escape, even 
for a brief space, from Mrs. Mervyn's cold glances 
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4Uid cynical remarks^ and to be able to enjoy her- 
:^8elf with the rest. 

"I trust yon have quite recovered from last 
night^s fatigue, Miss Mervyn/' began John Raynor, 
in tones which were simply polite, for Mrs. Mervyn 
^as within earshot, and her cold grey eyes watched 
the pair closely as they stood side by side, Janet 
looking prettier than usual in her print gown of 
pale blue and her large Gainsborough hat. Her 
cheeks had a soffc colour; the hazel eyes looked 
strangely beautiful. 

'^ Quite, thanks," she replied softly. 

'* John, come and have a canoe ; I will race you 
to Luccombe Point and back/' broke in Mr 
Mervyn's loud cheery tones, as he came up to 
them. 

His wife's face took a look of genuine relief ; 
^he had never known her husband to do such a 
sensible thing before^ as to interfere in a Ute^tite 
between these two, whom she was doing her best 
to keep asunder. 

*'A11 right, sir. Miss Mervyn, will you not 
•come P '' 

Janet looked at her mother and hesitated. 
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"Tea, Janet, you can go; and Pll go and get 
Miss Macgregor to join me. She is over there 
somewhere; I'll go and look for her. Come 
along." 

And Mr. Mervyn set off, followed eagerly by 
John Raynor, and more slowly by Janet. 

Mrs. Mervyn's brow clouded over again. Her 
husband really was not far off a fool after all ; and 
she could not even get at Lady Denison (who had. 
been spending the last hour with some friends 
whom she had encountered on the beach), to wara 
her to keep an eye upon the young farmer and the 
heedless Janet. 

Two double-canoes having been selected, the^ 
quartette set off; and Janet Mervyn seemed to 
have recovered from her fatigue as her oars dipped 
swiftly in and out of the sparkling water. 

'^ Let them get ahead of us ; I want to speak to^ 
you,'' came in low tones from John Raynor at the 
back ; and Miss Mervyn, in obedience, lowered her 
paddles and ceased her rapid evolutions. 

" Hullo ! got the start of you now ! " shouted 
Mr. Mervyn, as his canoe shot past z Mary Mac-- 
gregor, with crimson cheeks, and a large blue 
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Telvet hat, whose feathers waved gracefully to and 
fro with every motion of her paddles, looking 
smiling and excited with the novel amusement. 

" Don't be too sure ! " called back Mr. Baynor, 
in stentorian tones, ^^ we shall pass you in a 
minute or two; we are only giving ourselves a 
little breathing time.*' Then in a low tone^ 
** Don't paddle again, Janet, till I tell you." 

John Raynor had attained the summit of his 
ambition — he was alone with the girl he loved, 
free to speak to her of the subject nearest his 
heart without any fear of being pounced upon by 
the ever- vigilant Mrs. Mervyn. And though it is 
rather difficult to make love when the object of 
your affections is seated with her back hopelessly 
towards you, still poor John was thankful for 
small mercies, knowing that he could not have 
everything he wanted all at once, after the 
weary months of waiting which threatened even 
now to end in disappointment and despair. 

Janet Mervyn herself had perhaps scarcely 
realized the depth of her lover's affection: for be- 
yond those words of hidden meaning which from 
time to time he had spoken for her ear alone> 

VOL. I. O 
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that language of tender glances and fervent hand- 
pressures, which speaks so forcibly from heart to 
heart, he had uttered no words of love, had never 
asked her in plain and simple language to be his 
wife ; and Janet felt her colour rise and her heart 
beat more quickly as she looked straight in front 
of her at the dark rugged cliffs and sunlit sea and 
sky, waiting for the words which she knew were 
coming. 
** Janet, why does your mother hate me so ? '* 
Miss Mervyn started. This was certainly not 
what she expected. 

" I don't know. I don't think she does ; she *^ — 
'^ Yes she does, I see her watching me whenever 
I speak to you ; and she would never let me come 
near Abbott's Home if she conldhelp it. Janet, my 
darling, I have never said it in words, but surely 
you must know that I love you with my whole 
heart. Your mother knows it, and that is the 
reason she discourages me. But why does she 
object to me? I am rich, quite rich enough to give 
you everything you have been accustomed to ; all 
that I have should be yours, if you will be my 
wife! Will you, dear?" 
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He spoke passionately, vehemently ; and could 
Janet but have seen his face she would have been 
•quite satisfied that the love he offered her was 
deep and sincere, for his honest, merry counte- 
nance glowed with the fervour and passion of his 
heart's first and truest devotion. 

**I know it is very presumptuous of me to ask 
you, for I am such an ugly, commonplace sort of 
fellow,^' he went on lugubriously, as she did not 
answer. ^' I never was anything of a hand at much 
beside tennis and'' — 

Janet interrupted him with a low laugh. 

*'Tou can 'canoe' very nicely, John. Don't 
you think we had better overtake the others ? " 

Swiftly they sped along in the wake of the other 
canoe, which now rested almost immovable on the 
water, as Mr. Mervyn and his companion lowered 
their paddles and conversed in loud and animated 
tones. 

*' Yes, there's no doubt about it. The Romans 

certainly had an eye to the beauties of nature 

when they settled here, as they must have done, in 

such numbers," Mr. Mervyn was saying as Janet 

^ and Mr. Eaynor shot by them. '* The name they 
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gave it of Vecta or Victis — ^Hu!lo! Bj Joy& 
we're getting beatea ! Paddle away, Miss Mac- 
gregor ! *' 

For some minutes the other canoe sped with 
extra swiftness upon its course, till it was far 
ahead of its fellow. Then John Bajnor spoke 
again, but his voice was sad, and had a ring of 
disappointment in its tones. 

** Janet, am I to take your silence as a refusal of 
my suit ? Speak, dear ; don't keep me in suspense, 
God knows, I have had enough of uncertainty 
lately." 

Still Janet did not answer, and her lover could 
not see the half -smile hovering round her lips. 

*' Janet, do you mean to say that all this 
time you have been playing with me? * keep- 
ing your hand in,' as I heard a girl say the other 
day, when she had broken a fellow's heart. By 
heaven ! if I thought so, I would " — 

'^ Pray don't be so violent ! Surely you are not 
meditating upsetting me ? " 

Janet half looked round, and for the first time 
something in the heightened colour and half -laugh- 
ing lips gave him hope. 
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** No, indeed ; I would not hnrt a hair of your 
dear little head ! But, Janet " — 
Yes, John," softly. 

Do you care for me enough to marry me ? '' 
tending forward eagerly. 

" WeU, yes, perhaps — I think so." 

Janet raised her paddle as she spoke, and once 
more dipped it in the water; but she coloured 
high at the sweet words which John Baynor 
uttered — words of blessing, hope, and love. 

The two radiant faces which met Mrs. Mervyn's 
reproachful gaze, as Mr. Raynor and his fiancee 
entered the dining-room at Daish's, where all but 
the four canoe racers were assembled for luncheon, 
did not tend to soothe her ruffled spirits. 

** Really, James," she began crossly, "you 
might have remembered that luncheon was 
ordered for two o'clock. It is now a quarter- 
past, and, of course, everything will be uneat- 
able.'^ 

" Good Lord, madam, don*t say so ! " broke in 
the harsh voice of Sir Scott Denison, who, with a 
vdne table in his hand, stood intently studying its 
contents, drawing long breaths of satisfaction at 
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each item. " Why, Fve been looking forward to' 
a 'earty lunch this two hours ! '' 

'* Poor dear Sir Scott ! I do hope you will not 
be disappointed. Mr. Raynor, may I trouble you 
or Miss Duflferin to ring the bell? ^' 

John darted forward with a radiant smile at this 
mark of Mrs. Mervyn's acceptance of his presence, 
Kttle knowing that by putting him in the same 
sentence with the governess, she conveyed to the 
assembly her intention of regarding him solely as 
a necessary evil. 

'* Hullo ! Mr. E ay nor, glad to see you — want to 
talk to you about that day's wild-fowl shooting 
you promised me. Eh ! you're a sly dog, to go 
trying to back out of it ! Demme, if you're not ! '* 

Sir Scott Denison accompanied the words with 
a slap upon Mr. Eaynor's shoulder, which brought 
tears of pain to his eyes, but the ci-devant Lord 
Mayor had taken a violent liking to the genial 
merry young squire, and fully expected the latter 
to be overwhelmed at his openly showed preference. 

** Indeed, sir, you are mistaken. T am quite 
ready to go when you like — ^to-morrow if con- 
venient. To-day I had business in Sandown, and. 
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thought I would go back by way of ShanHin to 
look at a boat I am thinking of buying, and so 
came unexpectedly upon you all." 

*' So that's it, is it ? I wondered rather to see 
you, knowing we were only to be a sort of family 
party, but I suppose you and Miss Janet there, had 
made it all up beforehand, hee ! hee ! " 

There was an uncomfortable pause ; the bright 
colour on Janet's face, Mrs. Mervyn's wrathful 
expression, and her husband's smile, all some- 
how made the tactless Sir Scott perceive that 
he had made a grievous mistake. He looked 
helplessly at his wife, who was telegraphing by 
mystical signs her disapproval, when the sudden 
and welcome announcement that luncheon was 
ready, relieved his mind, and spared him further 
embarrassment. 

** Now we will go and do the Chine,** exclaimed 
Mr. Mervyn, as he lifted his head from saying 
grace at the close of the meal. *'No time for 
dawdling good folks, put on your hats, and we 
shall get all the beautiful effects of the afternoon 
sun — ^make haste ! " 
** Mildred, come here." 
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Mrs. Mervyn stood by the open window draw- 
ing on her gloves, and gazing with a thonghtful 
expression at the tennis players, nursemaids and 
children, upon the lawn of the hoteL Mildred 
left the table where she was listening to an ani- 
mated discussion going on between Lord Sylvestre 
and Mr. Raynor upon wild-fowl shooting, and came 
slowly to her mother^s side. 

" Yes, mamma ? ^' 

" Mildred, do you think I can trust you with a 
very important mission ? *' 

Mrs. Mervyn looked keenly at the honest brown 
eyes now fixed somewhat wonderingly upon her 
face, as Mildred answered again — 

'* Yes, mamma.*' 

Mrs. Mervyn hesitated, she did not know exactly 
how to word her injunctions without betraying too 
much of that which she felt anxious to keep from 
the innocent minds of her girls, namely, the know- 
ledge that there was such a thing as love in the 
world, and that love led in most instances to 
marriage. Time enough for them to know it 
when they had to have instilled into them that 
love was nothing without wealth and position, and 
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Indeed a very small item in the exchange and 
barter of the matrimonial market. 

'* I want you to promise me that you will not 
leave Janet's side this afternoon. I cannot give 
jou my reasons, but I shall expect you to do what 
I wish without them/'— as Mildred uttered a 
Blight remonstrance — " it does not look well to 
have every one walking in couples like a common 
excursionist party, and though of course Lord 
Sylvestre will expect to have Gwen with him, he 
has every right to do so, but I am not going to 
have John Raynor appropriating Janet. There- 
fore, Mildred, I shall trust to you to do as I wish 
without asking questions, or making any remark." 

Mildred did not answer, and her mother took up 
lier parasol, and calling to the others that she was 
ready, sailed out of the room, followed by the rest 
-of the guests. 

*' Jan, mother says I am to walk with you all 
the afternoon, what ever for ? " 

Janet started at Mildred's loud whisper in her 
-ear. She turned sharply round — 

" Walk with me ? What nonsense ! You will 
do nothing of the kind ; it is most ridiculous ! " 
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Well, it isn't very pleasant io jne, of course- 
I hate being made to do, wliat do you call it?'*' 

** Gooseberry/' said Janet, her frowns relaxing 
into smiles at Mildred's tones. 

*'Tes, gooseberry. Well, what I wanted to 
say was, don't ask me before John why I am walk- 
ing with you, because I should feel such an idiot 
if you did ; but, Janet, do you really care for 
him?'' 

'* Hush ! No — ^yes — ^I don't know." 

Janet looked round to see if there were any 
listeners, her face crimson, but the gentlemen 
were all walking together, deep in their discussion 
upon the forthcoming sport, while the ladies, 
headed by Mrs. Mervyn, were some yards ahead. 

'^Well, I wish you'd marry him, Jan, and so 
does Joe. We should like him for a brother ! He 
is quite my idea of what a man should be — isn't 
he yours ? " 

Janet's lip curled a little amusedly. 

" He isn't so handsome as Captain Macgregor,**' 
she said, slowly. 

" Oh, isn't he though ? Captain Macgregor is 
lovelyy I know, but then he is so lazy^ and never 
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•eems to care to talk, except to Gwen and some- 
times to Joe. Now John is a regular brick ! '^ 
" Tom, how vulgar you are, really ! ^' 
Bat Janet laughed all the same^ and her sister 
knew that her sentiments were appreciated. 

It was a grand scene upon which the eyes of the 
party rested, as having paid their money at the 
little wicket gate, to the elegantly attired young 
lady, who looked as if life had no other interests 
than her toilette and the inevitable novel (whose 
pages served to while away the summer hours 
which she spent in the little covered bower among 
the trees and the sheltering foliage), then wended 
their way along the narrow path, edged with tall 
feathery ferns and soft; green moss. On one side 
rose an almost perpendicular cliff of sand rock, 
gfuiltless of any vegetation to relieve its sombre 
hue, while the other side of this romantic chasm 
was richly clothed with overhanging trees and- 
wild brushwood. Advancing farther within the 
sheltered precincts, one saw the stream itself, 
dashing along in its course towards the sea, and 
heard its ripple mingling with the distant sound 
of the waves. Overhead the trees and huge cliffs « 
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«lirit out all but a tiny glimpse of the deep blue 
sky, while huge tree trunks artificially bent over 
the chasm, added to the wildness of the scene. 

To-day several enterprising artists had taken 
up theii: stations in the most picturesque portions 
of the Chine, and were doing their best to re- 
produce its beauties upon paper and canvas, some 
representing the scene in impossible hues of sickly 
green and brilliant red (these were the lady 
amateurs), others boldly depicting imaginary 
scenes of their own fertile brains, which bore 
about as much resemblance to the real thing as 
chalk does to cheese, to use a well-worn simile. 

One man, however, who sat on a projecting piece 
of stone, from whence the highest part at the 
head of the Chine, with its huge cascade, could be 
seen to advantage, seemed to labour under none of 
the aforesaid defects. He was working away, 
palette in hand, before a small easel, and his work 
bid fair to be a success. As he caught sight of 
the Abbott's Home party, he rose from his seat, 
and bowed gravely ; then, without waiting for any 
further exchange of greeting, reseated himself, 
and was once more absorbed in his painting. 
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" Who is that ? " asked Miss Macgregor of Mrs,. 
Mervyn as they passed him. " I seem to recollect 
his face/' 

'^ It is Mr. Bobertson, the village schoolmaster 
at Grayling. He has not been there very long.. 
A most singular man ; he always reminds me of 
Mephistopheles.'* 

" Yes, he is very singular looking, more like an 
Italian than an Englishman ; there is really some- 
thing quite brigandish in his appearance," with a 
little afTected shudder. 

And yet Mary Macgregor was right. There wa9 
something of the brigand in Mr. Robertson's 
appearance. His face was dark and swarthy, his 
hair and moustache jet black. Not a taking 
countenance, in spite of its beauty, and the large, 
melancholy eyes, which were its redeeming point. 
The velvet coat and slouched hat which he always 
wore, added to the foreign air about him, and 
people wondered, and wondered in vain, what had 
reduced him to his present occupation, and what 
bygone mystery had clouded his life and pros- 
pects. 

** He looked like some evil spirit of the place,'^ 
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Mrs. Mervyn remarked, and her companion neyer 
thought of contradicting her. 

It was late when the picnic party reached 
Abbott's Home. To Mrs. Mervyn's intense annoy- 
ance the yonng squire of Horsham Dale had re- 
turned with them on horseback, riding on the side 
of the carriage where Janet was, and addressing 
his conversation chiefly to her. 

" He shall not be invited to dinner,^' she thought 
to herself, and took the opportunity of her hus- 
band's proximity, to whisper a command to him to 
that effect, 

** Come and look at the little heifer I bought of 
Markham yesterday, John,'' said Mr, Mervyn, as 
the rest of the party went indoors — all but Janet, 
who still stood upon the step. "I only gave a 
mere song for her, and she's a slap-up beast." 

"I will come too, papa, I haven't seen her 
either," said Janet, to her lover's intense delight. 

He dismounted at once, and the three proceeded 
to the farmyard, 

** John," said Janet, a few minutes after, as they 
stood together in the shed, while Mr. Mervyn went 
to give an order to his bailiff, '^ I came because I 
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want to speak to you. Will you promise me not 
to say anything to papa, or anybody, till after 
Gwen^s wedding ? I liave a reason for asking." 

John Eaynor looked down at her in surprise. 

" Why not, dear ? 

"Because — I canH tell you; promise me, 
softly. 

John looked round. There was nobody in sight. 
He took her in his arms, and gave in kisses the 
promise which was to cause such misery in the 
future. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



» 



"till death us do pabt. 

Gwendoline Mervyn's wedding day— the day 
which was to make her a countess, one of the 
highest in the land — the day which was to give 
her the wealth and position she longed for, and 
for which she had given up the love of an honest, 
manly heart — the day which ushered in a new era 
in her existence, the drawing back of the veil 
which had hitherto hid her future greatness fix)m 
her. And Gwendoline opened her blue eyes as the 
sun streamed in at her chamber window, and 
hailed the entering in of this herald of her ap- 
proaching good fortune with a burst of tears. 
Turning her face to the wall, she bedewed her 
pillow with these evidences of her grief, murmur- 
ing— 

*^ Oh, Bertie, Bertie, was it for this I gave you 
up ? I wish I had died before this day had 
come ! " 

It was a very pale, but calm face which greeted. 
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Mrs. Mervyn's eyes, as she came to her eldest 
daughter's room before going down to breakfast. 
Gwendoline suflFered her mother's kiss, but did not 
return it, and there was a look in her eyes which 
puzzled Mrs. Mervyn not a little. 

" Shall I send you your breakfast here, darling," 
she said, pausing at the door, on her way down- 
st^iirs. 

"No, thanks, mother, I shall come down. 
Stone," turning to her maid, " you are crushing 
those dresses frightfully. Take them all out; 
they must be packed afresh, and give me that blue 
velvet, I shall put it on." 

*' Not at all like a bride," commented Stone, as 
she knelt down at the open travelling trunk, and 
began to rearrange the contents. *' More like 
my aunt's cousin, Mary Jane, when she lost 'er 
sweetheart, I calls her 1 " 

There was some surprise visible in the counten- 
ances of the guests at Abbott's Home, when the 
bride-elect made her appearance among them at 
the breakfast table. Her blue velvet dress set off 
her fair regal countenance and golden hair to ad- 
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vantage, but there were those who hinted that 
lines of care lay round the mobile lips, and dark 
shadows which told of sleeplessness and sorrow 
were visible beneath the large blue eyes. 

The wedding party was small, but its want of 
quantity was made up for by quality. It is not 
every breakfast table which can boast of a mar- 
quis, two earls, a baronet, a K.C.B., and a bishop 
among its party, and Mrs. Mervyn could scarcely 
believe it possible that ever in her life fortune 
would so have favoured her. 

The Marquis of Dimsdale, Lord Sylvestre's best 
man, a sickly-looking youth of not more than 
perhaps three-and-twenty, had already deigned to 
cast his aristocratic eyes upon the second Miss 
Mervyn, about whom he had given it as his 
opinion in strict confidence to the bridegroom- 
elect that she was a " deuced fine girl, not half 
bad for a commoner," and though Janet took not 
the slightest notice of his regard, to his intense 
astonishment, yet to Mrs. Mervyn's motherly 
mind it pointed to a future, quite as likely, and&r 
more brilliant even than Gwendoline's, 

Lady Denison had been fervent in her entreaties 
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i;)iat her niece^s wedding should take place from 
her own town house in Lancaster Gate, and Mrs. 
Mervyn, always ready to give in where greater 
worldly pomp would be attainable, took the same 
side in the argument, but for once in his life Mr. 
Mervyn took upon himself to go against his wife, 
and declare that if her parents' house was not 
good enough for their daughter to be married 
from, she should remain an old maid all the days 
of her life, and so a few near relatives of Lord 
Sylvestre's and their own had been invited to 
Abbott's Home for the quiet (?) wedding, and all 
Grayling prepared to turn out in a body to see the 
representatives of high position and England^s 
nobility. 

Upon the subject both of her dress, trousseau, 
and bridesmaids, Gwendoline had shown hersdf 
strangely apathetic, only remarking when her 
mother mentioned that her five sisters and Lord 
Sylvestre's two nieces, the daughters of the Earl 
of Kilhampton would be sufficient she thought, 

" Well, for my part I could do with less ; as long 
as Janet is near me, and doesn't weep, or drop my 
gloves, and send my bouquet rolling down tho 
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aisle, wliich would make me laugh myself into 
hysterics, I do not care an atom who else swells 
the train,*' sarcastically. 

'' Hullo, Gwen ! I thought brides were always 
invisible on their wedding morning till it was time 
to go to church, eh ? " remarked Sir Scott Denisonr 
in a loud whisper, as his niece took her seat beside 
him. 

*^ It is, I suppose, the right thing, but I like to 
be rather diflferent to the common herd, uncle,*^ 
Gwendoline answered, a smile coming over the 
pale, cold face. 

**Mith Mervyn doethn't want to thtrike uth all 
into mummieth, by burthting upon uth all at 
on the! " lisped the Marquis, his pale eyes glisten- 
ing with delight at what he considered a neat 
thing in compliments. 

" Dear me ! your lordship is so funny ! '* said 
Mrs. Mervyn, beaming upon him over the silver 
teapot—" so very funny ! *' 

*' Well, you thee, when one goeth in for being 
a ladieth' man, one musht have a thtock of thothe 
sort of thingth in hand,'' the Marquis replied, 
blandly. 
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*^ Don't you get rather mixed up sometimes P " 
came the voice of Janet across the table. 

The Marquis looked rather mystified. He was 
not altogether a fool, and it struck him that this 
^* deuced fine girl, not half bad, don't you know, 
for a commoneTy^ was laughing at him. 

" Now, Mith Mervyn, you are cheflfing a fellar. 
I can't thtand chaff!" 

" I am sure. Lord Dimsdale, Janet would not 
think of doing such a thing, would you, love? " 

But Janet was deeply engrossed in a low-toned 
discussion with Lady Evelyn Comton, and appa- 
rently did not hear her mother's question, so Mrs. 
Mervyn set herself to work to soothe Lord Dims- 
dale's ruffled feelings by drawing him on to speak 
of himself and his hunters — a subject upon which 
he held forth, till the party rose from the break- 
fast table, and went to prepare for the approach- 
ing ceremony, when he relieved all present by 
taking his departure to join the bridegroom elect, 
before repairing to the church. 

Mrs. Mervyn ^stood before her looking-glass 
putting on her bonnet. Her face had lost its look of 
gratified pride and beaming satisfaction, and wore 
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its habitual expression of supercilious hauteur^ 
Not even the creamy feathers, just faintly tipped 
with rose-colour, the dainty folds of delicate old 
point, and the diamond beetle which clasped them, 
drew from her any sign of gratification ; and the 
maid who stood by waiting with the lace fischu 
which was to complete her mistress's toilette^ 
gracefully held up between her fingers and 
thumbs, wondered secretly what reason on earth 
^^ missus'' could have for looking so cross and 
disgusted. 

But Mrs. Mervyn had a reason, and an all- 
important one for her iU-humour. Within the 
pocket of her mauve satin dress, along with her 
lace-trimmed pocket-handkerchief and gold-topped 
smelling bottle, lay that most irritating and re- 
pulsive of all things, an anonymous letter. It had 
come by the morning's post, and hard work had 
Mrs. Mervyn found it to keep from the first ex- 
clamation of surprise and horror as she read its 
impertinent commencement : but she had managed 
somehow to repress all outward signs of her dis- 
comfiture, and not till she was within the sacred 
precincts of her own apartment did she allow hep- 
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self to peruse its unpalatable conbeuts. They ran as 
follows : — 

" The mother of growa-up daughters earnestly 
advises Mrs. Mervyn to pause before she consigns 
her daughter to that most horrible of all fates, a 
marriage without love. The writer is aware that 
Mrs. Mervyn is anxious to be considered as rank- 
ing among the high ones of the earth ; but is that 
any reason why a daughter should be sacrificed to 
her sordid ambition ? AH the neighbourhood 
knows how the Miss Mervyns have been brought 
up with ideas above their station, and a proud 
contempt for any of their neighbours poorer than 
themselves ; but a time will come when their up* 
start behaviour and contemptible pride will bring 
upon them misfortune and ignominy — ^when the 
divorce courts will unfetter the chains in which 
their ambitious parents have bound them, and dis- 
frrace crown the heads which are now held up so 
high. Let Mrs. Mervyn go to the daughter, who 
this day is to be oflFered up at the altar of ambition ,^ 
and ask her if the man she is going to marry has; 
the love of her heart. She will (unless she adds, 
falsehood to her other failings) declare to the 
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contrary, and that she has given her whole affec- 
tions to a gentleman well known to her parents^ 
and resident in the village of Grayling, 

"A Well- Wisher." 

Not a pleasant communication for a mother to 
receive upon her daughter's wedding day. Mrs. 
Mervyn's cold, grey eyes blazed again with wrath 
as she read carefully every word of the insolent 
epistle. Her first impulse was to burn it forth- 
with, her second to go to Gwendoline, and 
with the letter in her hand, ask her the 
question suggested to her in its pages. But 
calmer judgment said no; better, far better let 
the matter be. Nobody knew of the letter ; and 
what a commotion there would be if Gwendoline 
did say she cared for another man ! Who was then 
this wolf in sheep's clothing who had entered the 
fold and stolen away the lamb set apart for the 
sacrifice P Jo/in Raynor I Mrs. Mervyn set her 
lips till every particle of colour had leffc them ; 
again calmer judgment said no. John Raynor had 
never paid Gwendoline the attention he was so 
ready to bestow upon Janet, and Mrs. Mervyn dis- 
missed the idea as improbable. All the time she 
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T?as arraying herself in her bridal finery the poor 
lady racked her brain to discover the writer of the 
:anonymous letter, the destroyer of her daughter's 
peace of mind (if the letter should prove to be 
iirue), and the best course for her to take. One 
lihing was certain — ^not till Gwendoline, as Lady 
Sylvestre, was safely on her way from Grayling to 
the mansion in Blankshire, — ^the favourite estate 
of his lordship, and to which he had resolved to 
conduct his bride before setting off on their 
foreign tour — should any mention of the obnoxious 
missive pass her lips ; and till then she must clear 
lier ruflied brow, and act the part of a gratified and 
fondly complacent mother. 

"Mamma, will you come to Gwen? she has 
fainted ; and Stone says '' — 

Mrs. Mervyn did not wait to hear the rest, but 
hurrying past the terrified Auriol, who stood tear- 
dimmed and trembling at the door, went to Gwen- 
doUne's room. 

Upon a chair bef9re the dressing-table sat the 
bride, supported by Janet and her maid. The 
former was speaking soothing words and waving 
Jbackwards and forwards a huge fan before 
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her sister's face; while Mildred and one of the- 
Ladies Comton, who had been hastily summoned 
by Auriol in the first moment of her fright, stood 
by silent and amazed. 

^^ She is better now, mamma," Janet said, in 
cheerful tones, as she caught sight of Mrs. 
Mervjn's frightened face ; " it was the heat, and 
she had been standing so long to be dressed.^' 

'^Miss Mervyn told ine to go away and leave 
her for a bit, and she would ring when she wanted 
me. And I stayed away a long time, and then the 
carriages was coming round, so I thought Fd better 
tell her, and I found her on the floor in this faint, 
ma'am," explained Stone, in answer to Mrs. 
Mervyn's inquiring look. 

" I am quite well now,'' came in a weak voice 
from Gwendoline; "give me my gloves. Stone,, 
and put on my veil, please." 

She took a few sips from the glass of water 
Janet handed to her, and then slowly rose from 
her seat ; but at the sight of Jaer face her mother 
started. 

" Gwendoline ! my dear child ! don't look like 
that. What is the matter? Run somebody^ 
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quick, and fetch some sherry, brand j, port, any-^ 
thing I Make haste ! *' 

'' I shall be better presently. The air, too, will 
revive me. Is it time to start P '^ 

Gwendoline spoke in the same calm, apathetic 
tone, like one dazed. Mrs. Mervyn hesitated. 

" Will you all go and finish dressing. Stone, I 
will ring if I want you; I will put the finishing 
touches to your mistress's dress myself.'' 

« 

She almost pushed them all out of the room, 
closed and locked the door. Then she turned to 
her daughter. 

"Gwendoline," she said, and her voice was 
kind and motherly, while the expression of pitying 
love on her face made it for the nonce almost 
beautiful. "Gwendoline, my child, are you not 
happy ? Is this marriage which is filling your 
father's heart and mine with joy unspeakable, re- 
pugnant to you P Tell me, dear." 

Gwendoline had listened to her mother in 
silence, the colour^ slowly coming into her pale 
cheeks. At the last words she sank into a chair, 
hid her face in her hands, and gave vent to a 
storm of sobs and tears. 
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" Yes, oh yes ! '* she murmured, gasping. 

*^Hu8h, hushl my dear; this is dreadful! I 
bad no idea — how very " — 

There was a knock at the door. Mrs. Mervyn 
went and unlocked it. Miss Dufferin stood jost 
outside, a glass of wine in her hand. 

** Auriol asked me to bring it, and Mr. Mervyn 
says will Gwendoline be quick; it is half -past 
eleven, and the carriage is waiting. The others 
have gone on to the church." 

" So late 1 Then why have you not also gone 
on with the children P Pray have the goodness to 
do so at once. It is so very strange that people never 
understand me ; I so particularly asked you to go 
in good time to see that the girls' dresses were 
straight, and to be near the children in case they 
were frightened. Please go at once." 

She took the wine from poor Miss DuflFerin's 
iarembling fingers, and closed the door with a bang. 

Having thus let off some of her ruffled temper 
«he turned again to her daughter. 

** Gwendoline, the carriage is at the door and 
your father waiting. You have gone too far now 
to draw back. Had you but confided in me before. 
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things might have been differently arranged; 
as it is^ jou mnst abide by joar present 
compact." 

Strange as it may seem, this speech of Mrs*. 
Mervyn's did more to compose Gwendoline than 
any amount of sighs of sympathy, and tender 
ejaculations could have done. She rose with her usual 
haughty, indolent manner, allowed her mother to 
place the beautiful veil (a present from Lady 
Denison) upon her head, took up her gloves and 
bouquet, and said calmly — 

** You are right, mother, I shall, of course, do • 
what is right in the eyes of our high priest and 
demi-god — ^the world. You had better be going 
on, had you not P I will follow you when Stone 
has buttoned my gloves." 

" That is a good child," her mother said, kiss- 
ing her. 

But the moment of confidence had passed for 
ever ; the opportunity of perfect and honest sym- 
pathy between mother and child was gone to come 
no more. Had Gwendoline found her mother 
ready to hear her troubles, to put away her 
worldly teaching, and take the suffering sorrow- 
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ful daughter to her heart, the girl would have told 
her all, and in the telling have found balm and 
consolation. But she had heard the vexed, angry- 
words to Miss DujBferin, had felt that further con- 
fidence would but increase her mother's anger and 
annoyance, and so the golden opportunity was 
lost, for Gwendoline felt that her mother's em- 
brace partook more of the nature of reward for 
her self-command than any mark of sympathy or 
parental love. She returned the kiss coldly, not 
taking her eyes from the glove Stone was button- 
ing for her ; and Mrs. Mervyn knew that in some 
way the anonymous letter was correct in its state- 
ments, and sighed as she descended the stairs and 
took the outstretched arm of the Earl of JK'il- 
hampton to her carriage. 

One word as to the cause of Gwendoline's faint- 
ing fit. Had her mother but looked in upon her 
when, after telling Stone she wished to be alone 
for a short time, she had closed and locked her 
door, that mother would have seen that a letter 
was the cause of her suffering and despair. Not 
a long letter, only a few hurried words, written ap- 
parently in great agitation, and signed '* H. M. ; ** 
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but as the girl read them they seemed to eat like 
fire into her heart. 

" Tour wedding day. Oh, Gwendoline, does no 
thought of that night, when, alas ! for me, we both 
forgot the future, and thought only of the present, 
come across your heart P Tou were so fair that 
night, my love, so very fair, and you wore the dress 
which my lips had suggested. ^ Queen White 
Daisy,' in truth, you looked, and I could not have 
resisted telling you my love them,! May Heaven 
forgive you, and bless you, but you have broken 
my heart !— H. M.'' 

And with the groan, which came from her 
tortured breast, sounding hollow and despairing in 
the stillness of the room, with the letter crushed in 
her hand, the girl had sunk to the ground in 
happy oblivion. 

But all this was over now. Within the old 
church, bright with flowers, and gay with sun- 
shine, which poured in through the coloured 
windows, and fell in prismatic colours upon the 
:fair head of the bride, stood the two who were 
j)lighting their troth before God, and in the sight 
of their fellowmen. 
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Clear and distinct the manly tones of the bride- 
groom resounded through the aisle — 

'' To have and to hold from this day forward 
for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in 
sickness and in health, to love and to cherish till 
death us do part." 

The church was crowded with spectators, to- 
whom a wedding such as this was something of a 
novelty, and though the bride's dress, of the con- 
ventional white satin, Brussels lace and orange 
blossom, was in nowise different from the usual 
bridal attire on such occasions, though the brides- 
maids^ costumes of pale pink cashmere and plush 
were (though pretty and becoming) nothing at all 
out of the common, and looked, when a week 
after the wedding appeared in the columns of the 
Queen newspaper, very like the descriptions of 
other ceremonies of a like kind which appeared 
before and after it on the same page, still to fcha 
simple villagers of Grayling it was a novelty, and 
served for topic of conversation for many a long- 
day after. 

*^ Aye, she were a pretty cretur as ever I see, an*" 
he looked old enow to be her feyther ! '' exclaimed 
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old Mrs. Portland, who kept the sweet shop, and 
was considered quite the oracle of the village* 
*^ Polks dew say as how she's oney married nn for 
his money an^ the handle to his name, an' that her 
heart is away in Lnnnon wi some foine young 
gentleman there," and the old woman nodded her 
head sagely. 

'* Gwendoline Mervyn may be a countess, but 1 
shouldn't care to be in her shoes," Constance 
Leslie said to her sisters, as they drove home in the 
afternoon, having been guests at the wedding. 
** She looked like a dead person when she went 
away. I never saw such a melancholy looking 
couple ! " 

"She certainly did not look happy,'' replied 
Olive, musingly, unconsciously echoing the opinion 
of all who were present at the splendid nuptials. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 

Nevee, perhaps, within the memory of the dwellers 
in the *' Garden of England '* had so fearful a 
storm been known, as that which swept over the 
island upon the evening of Gwendoline Mervyn's 
wedding day. Dark, lurid clouds chased each 
other over the gloomy sky, and from between them 
came every now and then vivid flashes of light- 
ning, followed by the reverberating roar of the 
thunder as it pealed from one end of the heavens 
to the other. The mighty ocean, not to be out- 
done by the elements above, lashed itself into 
fury, and tossed its huge foam-crested waves 
against the towering, rugged cliffs, frightening 
the sea birds from their nests, and causing them 
to mingle their harsh cries with the sounds of the 
raging tempest. The cold October wind blew in 
£tful gusts from the sea, while torrents of rain 
descended at intervals to swell the train of con- 
flicting, warring nature. 
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Weaiy, footsore, buffeted bj the wind, and 
blinded bj the rain, a solitary individual plodded 
painfully along the rugged path leading by the 
top of the cliffs fix>ni Luccombe Chine to Shanldin. 
Once or twice he stopped as if to take breath, 
standing with his back to the wind and smarting 
hailstones ; then drawing his ulster more closely 
round him, and pulling his hat farther over his 
eyes, once more set off to do battle with the ele- 
ments. 

" I cannot go much farther to-night/' he mur- 
mured^ half aloud. '^ Five miles on, they said it 
was, but who could get that distance on foot in 
this storm 9 Those must be the lights of Shanklin 
I see in the distance. Dare I halt for the night 
there, and take the food and rest I so much need P 
But no ; he might find me ; I cannot risk it. I 
saw his face but yesterday, and it told me he still 
seeks revenge I I would not meet him now for all 
the gold that England could give me, sorely as I 
need it I He would kill me I ^' 

The wretched man shivered violently, but it was 
not the cold wind or blinding rain which gave him 
that thnll of sudden iciness, and he looked fear- 
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fnllj round him, as though he would pierce the 
gathering darkness for some signs of his enemy. 
Then he continued his mntterings. 

''And he, that other, who has saved me from so 
many sore straits, can I really hce Atm, to ask yet 
another &yonr at his hands 9 Have I sunk so low 
that I mnst yet go begging for the wherewithal to 
buy my next meal — T, an officer and a gentleman? '^ 

He clasped his cold hands together with a ges-^ 
tore of despair that had something touching in it. 
It seemed ahnost like an appeal to Heaven in his 
misery and loneliness ; he who had never uttered a 
prayer since he said them night and morning at a 
gentle mother's knee, whose life (could she have 
lived to see it) was such as would have broken that 
mother's heart; for there was scarcely a com* 
mandment that Lewis Bolton had not violated, 
scarce a law he had not set at nought and openly 
ridiculed, and yet he had been as he said " an 
officer and a gentleman." 

No wonder that, such being his career, he 
feared and shunned his fellow-men, for too truly 
did he know that vengeance awaited In'm from 
those whom he had injured and betrayed. 
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Leaving him to pursue his weary way along the 
eliff^ with only his gloomy, fearfal thoughts, and 
the storm raging around him, for company, let me 
lead my readers to another scene close at hand 
wherein the same aspect of raging wind, roaring 
thunder, dashing, foaming waves, and the solitary 
£gure of a man, make up the tableau. 

Down under the rocks, where the shore dips 
inland to form the beach (where the solitariness of 
the spot is somewhat lessened by the lights from 
the houses on the esplanade, and the distant 
sounds of music from a concertina, doubtless 
played by the dexterous fingers of a fisher lad, in 
the small cottage close under the towering, rugged 
clifik), the fury of the wind is not so much felt ; 
but the great waves dash inland with a fury which 
threatens each instant to engulf the boats and 
bathing machines, which their owners, in conse- 
quence of the mildness of the weather, have not 
yet drawn up high and dry upon the esplanade, 
while the lightning flashes at intervals, and the 
thunder mingles with the roar of the sea. 

Heedless of the blustering elements, of the 
driving rain and hail, and the foam-crested billows 
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at his feet, this man stands motionless and calm 
as a statue^^ watching the storm-tossed sea, the 
lightning rent sky, seeming to enjoj the scene 
around him, regardless of its banefdl effects npon 
his already soaked garments and defenceless form. 
Now and then, when a more furious gust than 
usual disturbed the temporary lull, or the waves, 
dashing mountains high, touched his feet, he drew 
a long sigh almost of rapture, stretching forth his 
arins as though performing some superstitious rite 
or incantation. Then the wind passed meaningly 
away, and as it died in the distance, and the huge 
Tfave receded, his arms dropped to his side, andhe 
stood motionless as before, his lips moving in half- 
uttered sentences. Let us listen to the words, 
that we may understand this strange madness, and 
learn its import. 

^* On such a night as this, Lucille, on just such a 
stormy raging night, he stole you from me— 
wrenched your heart from the husband you had 
vowed to love and cherish, and lured you to his 
side; while I — Mayheaven's just vengeance light 
upon his head ! '^ He stretched his arms towards 
the stormy sky, with a gesture of agonized petition.. 
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« 



On just sucli a night as this, my heart tells me I 
shall meet him face to face, man to man ! If I 
can keep from going mad till then! only tiU 
then ! " 

He passed his hand across his damp brow as 
though to collect his thoughts. 

'^ Something told me to-day would end like this. 
I have not had my journey down to the shore for 
nothing. The sight of the waves in their fury, tha 
roll of the thunder, and the rain-drops on my 
brow, give me new life, for they remind me of my 
revenge ! '^ 

He almost shrieked the last words, while the 
storm seemed to echo his cry for vengeance, for an 
awful flash of lightning darted from the riven, 
clouds and revealed the white, livid face, the up- 
lifted hands, and the form like that of an avenging' 
spirit of darkness. It is Shakespeare who says 
that "The spirit of darkness is a gentleman." 
Surely came he upon earth in human guise; his 
Satanic majesty might have his counterpart in this 
nineteenth century Cain — thirsting for hid 
brother's blood. But let us listen once more, for 
he speaks again. 
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** How I loTed you ! once my more than brother, 
my famiBar £iiend in whom 1 trusted, who lifted 
op yonr hand against me! To think that you 
shoold have betrayed the dearest feelings of my 
hearty my honour, my aU/ Oh, GU>d I he cannot 
escape ! Then who has said, ' Vengeance is mine, 
I will repay/ Let me be thy instrument ; I 
entreat, 1 implore Thee ! *' 

He lifted his hat with a rererent gesture, and 
the torrents of rain fell upon his uncovered head, 
but he heeded them not. Perchance they fell in 
cooling moisture upon his burning brow, like the 
gentle hand of sympathy upon the throbbing, 
aching head. 

"When I meet him — ah! that day, that blessed 
day of vengeance ! How good it will be to see the 
blush of shame, to hear the agonized cries and 
entreaties for mercy. Mercy ! what mercy did he 
show to me ? Making my name a byeword ; send- 
ing me into shameM obscurity to drag out a 
loneley, loveless existence ; I, who without him 
shonld have been so happy ! Ah ! Lucille*' — ^the 
voice sank to tenderness — ** how sweet wert thou in 
the first days when together we wandered through 
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ihe lovely paths of mntnal love, hand in hand ; for 
you did love me then, Lucille ! Ah, to think of 
it now ! '* 

He buried his face in his hands, and something 
like a sob came from the burdened heart. Then 
after a few minutes he lifted his head, and once 
more the vivid flashes of lightning showed his 
face, dark and stern as before. 

" I will go now — ^I dare not stay. If I were to 
go mad (and they said I should — if I allowed my- 
iself to get excited), I could not have my revenge. 
I shall go mad if I stay here much longer. The 
frenzy will come on again, and I shall throw my- 
self into the sea — ^the cold, cruel sea.*' 

He shuddered, then picking up his hat, which lay 
on the ground at his feet, he turned away and dis- 
appeared into the darkness. 

Making his way up the cliff and along the Chine 
road, this strange individual passed along through 
the town, taking no heed of the brilliantly lighted 
shops or the courteously spoken " Good-night " of 
an adventurous pedestrian, who was inclined to be 
" hail fellow, well met,*' with anybody who, like 
himself, had been courageous enough to brave the 



M 
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storm. Onward he trudged down the Station 
Boad, thence towards the suburbs, and passing 
them, to the open country beyond. The fury of 
the storm had by this time somewhat abated ; the 
rising moon was struggUng to make her way 
through the huge dark masses of clouds that sped 
swiftly o^er the lowering sky 

Like forms of phantom giants, 

while the drenching showers of rain and hail came 
less frequently and with diminished force. Here 
and there the lights from some distant farmhouse 
or outlying hamlet made a bit of welcome bright- 
ness on the dismal scene, reminding the weary 
traveller of the warm shelter and cosy fireside to 
which he was hastening ; and at the thought his 
steps were perceptibly quickened, and he walked 
on with fresh vigour and energy. 

Soon upon the howling wind was borne towards 
him the sound of footsteps, whether before or be- 
hind him he could not tell at first, till a turn in 
the road brought him to where it descended in a 
steep incline, and the moon emerging for a brief 
space from behind her thick curtain, showed him the^ 
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figure of a man, walking with a tired, halting step^ 
some few yards in front of him. 

"A weary traveller like myself," thought our 
friend, as he once more quickened his pace. ** I 
wiU get up to him ; perhaps his company may 
serve to chase away my gloomy forebodings of 
evil, and cheer me on this confoundedly lonely 
road, peopled, as it seems to me, with the ghosts 
of former days," he shivered. 

The other traveller turned his head with a 
nervous start as the footsteps behind him 
attracted his attention. Then^ as if seized with 
sudden fear, he hurried on his way, his walk al- 
most increasing to a run in his anxiety not to be 
overtaken. 

But his efforts were fruitless. The long, swiug- 
ing strides of his pursuer drew nearer and nearer, 
and at length reached his side. 

" Good-evening. It is a rough night for walk- 
ing." 

The words were spoken in a genial tone of 
courtesy, but there was no response : the hearer 
only hastened on with greater speed, and a thrill 
of horror seemed to shake his whole frame. 
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" Do not fear me ; I am only a traveller like 
jonrself— bound for Grayling. It is a lonely road, 
«,nd company would be acceptable. My name is 
Eobertson, and I am ^' — 

Ee stopped short, and a great cry escaped his 
lips, for the moon suddenly shone forth in all her 
silvery radiance, and for the first time revealed the 
face of the wayfarer. 

With the cry yet upon his lips, Robertson seized 
the stranger's arm and compelled him to halt ; and 
the two men stood facing each other — the injurer 
and injured, the betrayer and betrayed — ^under the 
stormy sky, with no other eyes to see their meet- 
ing but the pale moon and the few struggling stars. 

For some moments neither spoke. Robertson 
regarded the pale, livid face (looking so ghastly in 
the moonlight) with a fiendish gaze of triumph, 
then bending towards him whispered hoarsely — 

"Villain ! what have you done with her ? '' 

" Let me go ! " the other moaned faintly, tiying 
to shake off the hand which grasped his arm. 

" What have you done with her 9 Tell me, or by 
the heaven above us I win kill you where you 
stand ! " 
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He shook the tmhappy man roaghly as he spoke 
— shook him as a dog would a rat. 

" Lewis Rolton, you and I have met at last : I 
knew we should. I have waited for it so long. 
Ah ! " — ^with a gasp of satisfaction — " I have not 
waited in vain. Now will you have to shrive your 
guilty soul quickly, for I always resolved that when 
we met you should die ! '' 

He hissed the words into the ear of his victim,, 
who regarded him with fear-stricken eyes, and a 
face like the face of the dead. 

" Tell me first what you have done with her, 
my wife, the one love of my heart 9 Scoundrel,, 
thief, viper ! where is she P '* 

He almost shrieked the words, again shaking 
the wretched Bolton till his teeth ruttled in his head. 

*^ I don't know. She has gone, she*' — 

^^Oone? Where? Oh, heaven, give me the 
patience to hear him to the end, before I send him 
to that hell which awaits him ! *' Eobertson mur- 
mured half aloud. 

" She — she left me three months ago. She went 
on the stage at Yenice, and I came back to Eng- 
land ; I could not bear '' — 
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Lewis Bolton stopped short, gasping with fear 
and some undefined emotion. Then as his com- 
panion seemed to be awaiting farther explanation, 
after a pause he went on— 

" She is not worth quarrelling about, Gilbert, 
believe me. If she hadn^t run away with me she 
would with somebody else. She is like the rest of 
those women who " — 

''Liar I !" 

The words were shouted out at the top of his 
voice as Eobertson hurled his companion from him. 

^* Liar ! '^ he repeated ; " she is what you made 
her ! Before you came between us there was not 
a purer, more innocent-minded, loving woman on 
God's earth ; and you dare to turn round and 
say '^ — ^He stopped as if the words choked him, 
and for some minutes he stood panting like an 
enraged animal. ^' I have said you shall die,'' 
he went on presently, in a hard inflexible voice, 
that struck like a bar of lead upon the heart of 
his listener ; '* nay, more, I have sworn it. Therefore 
make your peace with your Maker whom you have 
so offended, and who has let you cross my path to- 
night that I may be His instrument of vengeance.** 
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*' Oh, have mercy. Think of the days when '* — 

" I do think of them. There is not an hour 
when the remembrance of them does not come 
over me with bitter force. Lewis Rolton, your 
days on earth are numbered.*^ 

" Mercy ! '* moaned the wretched man faintly. 

There is no telling how Robertson meant to deal 
with his victim, whether his threats really had a 
set purpose in view; for at this minute the sound 
of wheels was heard rapidly approaching, and the 
moon showed the advancing vehicle to be a dog- 
cart, containing but one occupant, a man en- 
veloped in a thick ulster. 

Before Robertson was aware of his purpose, 
Lewis Rolton had called to the young man to stop. 

" For heaven's sake, sir, if you are a Christian 
and a gentleman, take pity on me, and give me a 
lift ! I cannot walk a step farther, and I must 
get to Grayling to-nighf 

John Raynor, for he it was, stopped his horse 
instantly, bending down from his seat to make 
sure that the man was liot a robber or midnight 
assassin. 

"Certainly, with pleasure; jump up quickly. 
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Will not your companioii come too?" for Eobert- 
son had walked on as Lewis Rolton spoke — " There 
is room at the back/' 

*' No ; for God's sake don't ask Mm I I 
fear him more even than the thought of the walk 
all those miles. Drive on quickly, I beseech you ! '* 

Moved by the man's piteous tones^ John Raynor 
obeyed his request. Then as they passed the other 
pedestrian he uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

"Why, it's Robertson! the schoolmaster at 
Grayling, an out-and-out good fellow ! Surely 
you are not afraid of Aim ? " 

As the sound of the dog-cart wheels died away 
Robertson muttered slowly — 

'* Escaped me this time. But perhaps it ia 
better ; it has given me leisure to mature my 
plans, for he shall die — ^I have sworn it." 



CHAPTER XVL 

SOME DAY. 

^^ Cannot you reconsider it, sir ? " 

There was an anxious look upon John Bajnor's 
fsLce as he asked the question, and his usually 
merry grey eyes were dark and, stern with trouble. 

He and Mr. Mervyn sat in the latter's study at 
Abbott's Home — a pleasant room, where the morn- 
ing's sun was streaming in upon the well-filled 
bookshelves, upon the few costly works of art 
which adorned the walls, upon the business-like 
looking escretoire and manuscript-littered table^ 
and upon the faces and forms of the two who 
looked as though their conversation were (at least 
to one) a matter of life and death. 

Mr. Mervyn's face had a perplexed, uneasy look, 
and he glanced now and then at the closed door^ 
as though expecting some one to enter* 

**Well, I don't know," he began hurriedly. 
**Tou see Janet is only nineteen, and" — 

VOL. I. B 
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But, Mr. Mervyn, many girls many before 
ihey are as old as that; besides, Janet loyes 



me/' 



He lifted his fair, curly head as he spoke, with a 
gesture of pride, while a tender smile played 
round his lips. Mr. Mervyn fidgeted uneasily in 
his chair. 

** You should have asked my consent first, John, 
I think, before you ascertained my daughter's 
sentiments," he said, trying to speak severely, and 
to remember his well-learned lesson. 

" Perhaps I ought to have done so," John Eay- 
nor answered ruefully ; *' but one doesn't stop to 
think of etiquette when one gets so very few oppor- 
tunities as J do for speaking to the girl one loves. 
Oh, Mr. Mervyn, surely you won't be so cruel as 
to refuse her to me ! Think of the time when 
you were in my position; and don't be so hard 
upon me." 

'^ Indeed, John, you mistake me ; I am not hard 
upon you, I — Now look here ; I'll just tell you 
all about it." 

Mr. Mervyn rose from his seat and went over to 
the door. Then making sure that it was tightly 
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closed, he returned to his seat, and, leaning towards 
his companion, went on in a low tone— 

"There is nobody in this world, John, whom I 
would sooner give Janet to than you^ nobody. 
Tou have a good heart, and would take every 
care of her. Besides, in point of worldly goods^ 
I shouldn't wonder if you were better off than 
I am myself.'' 

He stopped. 

" Janet could certainly have everything she has 
been accustomed to, every luxury," John Raynor 
put in eagerly. 

" My dear fellow, it isn't that at all. The fact 
is my wife's sister has always dinned it into her 
ears from the time the girls could speak, that they 
must make brilliant matches ; and for this purpose 
it was necessary for them to be in turns introduced 
into the society of a London season. Gwendoline 
has, as you know, fulfilled her mother's and 
aunt's expectations to the letter ; whether for her 
own happiness or not I cannot pretend to say. She 
is old enough to know her own mind ; and i^ .was 
through no persuasions of mme that she has 
married an earl. I am sure Sylvestre loves her. 
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from what he said to me ; whether she will lead a 
happy life in her new position is her own look 
out. Now, Mrs. Mervyn has determined that 
JTanet shall have a season in London too, and try 
to make as good a match as her sister; and she is 
also determined that no previous engagement shall 
mar her chance/' Mr. Mervyn was getting off 
his lesson well now. " John you know that I am 
a peaceable man. I never go against my wife's 
better judgment; and it is for that reason that I 
refuse my consent to your engagement with 
Janet." 

" But, Mr. Mervyn, if your wife knew that Janet 
loved me, that my happiness was bound up in 
hers, surely she would consent ? '' 

"I doubt it, my dear boy; I doubt it. Mrs* 
Mervyn has an idea that nothing less than a 
baronet will do for our girls. She may be right, I 
don't question her opinion, for she is a clever 
woman, but " — ^here he glanced again at the door 
— it's a great pity, a great pity." 

** Then this is your final decision ? " 

Mr. Raynor rose from his seat, a set stem look 
upon his face, which had grown pale as death. 
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I — ^yes, I suppose so/' 

I think you will be sorry for this, Mr, Mervyn, 
and your wife too. Many unhappy, miserable 
marriages may be traced to the parents of the un - 
fortunate couples themselves. Ton wish to marry 
your daughters to titled husbands. You are bring- 
ing them up to look upon wealth and grandeur as 
the one aim and ambition of their lives, never 
thinking whether that will make their true and 
lasting happiness- Thank God, my Janet (yes, 
she is mine in heart and soul, though you may 
separate her from me) is at least above such 
worldly ideas. If I thought my money or lands 
had any '* — 

" Now, John, don't get out of temper; take this 
like a man, and just listen to me a few 
minutes longer. You say Janet loves you. Very 
well, let there be no engagement between you till 
after her return from London. Then, if she is 
^tiU free, I promise you my hearty consent to your 



union.*' 



^^That is to say, in plain language, if Janet 
does not pick up anybody better she may take me ' 
;as a last resource. Thanks, Mr. Mervyn." 
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John Baynor spoke bitterly^ a proud liglit iit 
the kindly grey eyeg. 

*'Now, John, what a peppery fellow you are ! 
Don't you see that half a loaf is better than no 
br^ad ; and if you think well enough of Janet to 
wish to make her your wife, surely you think well 
enough of her to believe she will stick to you 
through it all.*' 

" I do believe in her, Mr. Mervyn. But think 
of the influence over her, the authority which will 
be exerted to compass the ends for which she is 
destined. No, once cast upon the whirlpool of a 
London season, she is lost to me for ever! '^ 

'' Well, I can't say more than I have said. I 
cannot give you my consent now, it " — 

The door softly opened, and the head of the lady 
of the house appeared. Mrs. Mervyn's face wore its 
usual look of hauteur ; the very ribbons in her 
cap stood erect with proud disdain as she caught 
sight of her husband's visitor. 

**0h! good-morning, Mr. Raynor," advancing 
into . the room, and offering him a limp hand, 
whilst she looked scrutinizingly from him to her 
husband, ^^ James, the telephone bell in your 
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dressing-room has been ringing violently for the 
last ten minntes." 

** By Jove I you don't say so ! Excuse me a 
moment, John ; back directly.'* 

Mr. Mervyn hurried away, and John Eaynor 
stood face to face with the inflexible mother of his 
fiancee. 

Tor some moments neither spoke. Mrs. Mervyn 
began to busy herself in putting tidily together in 
a heap the various scraps of foolscap, letter paper, 
bills and envelopes, with which the table was 
strewed, softly murmuring to herself short 
sentences of wonder at her husband's untidy 
habits. 

Mr. Eaynor stood for some time silently watch- 
ing the diamonds flashing upon the pretty white 
hands, which moved so deftly among the papers, 
straightening this, folding that, and gradually re- 
storing everything to order ; then he spoke. 

" Mrs. Mervyn. " — 

That lady looked up quickly, staying her occu- 
pation for the moment. 

"Why will you not let Mr. Mervyn give me 
Janet?" 
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The question, put so abruptly, and without pre- 
amble of any sort, rather startled Mrs. Mervyn, 
but only for a moment. Fixing her pale, keen 
eyes upon the young man before her, she answered 
in calm, cold tones — 

" You are mistaken, Mr. Eaynor, if you think I 
have any influence over my husband's actions ; he 
knows quite well what is just and right without 
any interference on my part. If, as I gather from 
your question, you have been asking our consent to 
your paying your address to Janet, I must say that 
my opinion coincides with his — ^that it is quite out 
of the question/* 

«* And why?'' 

Mr. Baynor^s tone was as calm as her own. 

"Tor several reasons. Janet is too young to 
know her own mind ; she has as yet seen no young 
men but yourself. She is naturally flattered by 
your attentions ; but I do not intend her to marry 
the very first man who asks her." 

'* Always provided that man is not an earl," put 
in John Eaynor, sarcastically. 

'* Always provided that man is not one to whom 
gentle birth and good old descent are among his 
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principal attractions/' Mrs. Mervyn retorted, with 
a withering glance at this presmnptuoos suitor for 
her daughter's hand. 

« 

Her auditor winced. 

" Tou are hard upon me, Mrs. Mervyn ; terribly 
Jiard ! What if I have no long line of ancestors, 
no noble blood in my veins ; I have money, a fine 
estate. Janet should have everything wealth can 
^procure or love suggest ; and she " — 

'* Must never know of your presumption. John 
Raynor, you cannot, nay, you shall not marry my 
daughter ; and I forbid you to mention a single 
v7ord of this to her. Promise me you will not.** 

She came nearer to him in her earnestness, lay- 
ing her hand on his arm. He shook it off angrily, 
roughly. 

" I will not promise. I love her — she loves me. 
I shall tell her all that has passed; and when in 
<days to come, Mrs. Mervyn, your daughters turn 
upon you, and call down bitter curses on your head 
for your mistaken sacrifice of them on the altar of 
ambition, then think of the honest love you could 
have given to one ; and thank heaven that I have 
not cursed you too.'* 
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He seized his hat as he spoke, and strode from 
the room, leaving Mrs. Mervjn standing gazing 
after him in horrified dismay. 

"When Mr. Mervyn returned to continue his con- 
versation with his visitor, he found the room 
empty, the table cleared of its litter, his papers 
arranged tidily by his chair, the pipes and tobacca 
jars placed in grim array along the mantelpiece 
which had undergone a vigorous dusting, and the 
whole apartment wearitig a look of neatness and 
prim sobriety, to which it was usually a stranger. 

" Something has put Sarah out,'* he muttered to 
himself, as he looked around. ''I wonder why 
John didn't stop. Poor John ! '* 

^ ^ * * ^ ^ 

Tripping along the wild ash woods, singing in a 
shrill treble voice snatches of song, was Mary 
Bottomly. She was evidently got up ^^a la rustic 
maiden,'* for her skirts were gracefiilly caught up 
over a red satin petticoat, a gipsy hat, adorned 
with cherry-coloured ribbons, rested coquettishly 
upon her sleek dark hair, cherry-coloured mittens 
half concealed the rather pretty, plump hands and 
arms ; while with a book under her arm, and a^ 
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hiige black parasol held aboTe her head, she took 
her way through the thick brushwood and over- 
hanging foliage towards a rustic seat, commanding 
a fine view, from its elevated position, of the sur- 
rounding scenery, and going by the name of the 
" Pilgrim's Eest." 

Arrived at her destination. Miss Bottomly first 
took a general survey of the distant fields and 
meadows sloping gently downwards towards the 
cliflFs, thence to the far-off deep blue sea, looking 
dazzling in the noonday sun ; then her eyes came- 
back to the rustic seat. She sat herself down — 
closed her parasol and placed it beside her;, 
listened for some moments intently; then taking 
her book, opened it and began to read. 

It was a thrilling tale of romance ; one of those 
startling productions wherein a herd boy turns out 
to be an earl; everybody tries to annihilate him, he 
resists them with an iron will almost superhuman. 
Single-handed, he does battle with a host of armed 
men; rescues three distressed damsels by means of a 
rope-ladder, under the fire of a volley of musketry ; 
gets his wicked and designing relatives into one 
room, threatens their lives and then forgives them>. 
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at which act of magnanimiiy they are so much 
•overcome that they poison themselyes on the spot ; 
then he marries somebody who tarns oat to be his 
annt, and perishes miserably by his own hand. 

This enticing narrative took ap the reader's 
whole attention for some minntes, then the soond 
of footsteps and voices fell upon her startled ears. 
She lifted her head from her book and listened 
intently. 

^' And then to say that it was all bosh, and that 

**Well, hang it all, what would you have a 
fellow say in such a case ? Look here, Raynor *' — 

" It's not a bit of nse I tell yon, Macgregor. Do 
you take me for a fool ? " 

^'.Something very like it, when yon say sach 
things as that. By Jove ! I call you worse than a 
fool ! " 

The excited tones roused Miss Bottomly's ever- 
wakeful curiosity. 

** Humph! quarrelling. I wonder what it's 
about. I must find out if— Good-morning, Mr. 
Macgregor.'* 

" Good-morning, Miss Bottomly. Beautiful day." 
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Captain Macgregor raised his hat ; Mr. EajDor 
did the same. The girPs quick eye noticed that 
the face of the latter was pale and agitated. 

" Very beautiful ! Haw ! haw ! haw 1 *' with 
her affected laugh. " So pleasant in the woods ! 
Haw ! haw ! haw ! " 

The gentlemen passed on. Captain Macgregor's- 
face taking an amused expression as he noted the 
simpering glances and overpowering *'gush'** 
with which Miss Bottomly favoured himself and 
his companion. They did not renew their con- 
versation, however, to the girl's intense disgust ; 
she strained her ears in vain to catch another 
syllable. 

*' They were quarrelling for all that ! *' she re- 
peated, shaking her head sagely ; " but hark ! ** 

The sound of more footsteps hurrying along the 
upward path reached her ear. Mary sprang to 
her feet, her colour rising, the expressionless eyes 
lit up into something like beauty. 

She was not mistaken in her surmise ; the ad- 
vancing footsteps belonged to Mr. Robertson. He 
raised his hat as his eyes fell upon the Dresden 
shepherdess-like form of the girl, and essayed a 
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word of greeting ; but none came from his livid, 
trembling lips, and he sank with a gasp into the 
seat she had just vacated. 

** Mr. Eobertson ! dear Mr. Eobertson ! what is 
the matter ? Are you ill ? Oh, tell me ! '' 

'* No, it is nothing ; it will pass off. A spasm 
at my heart, that is all; I am subject to them 
when I walk at all quickly. But who passed by 
here just now ? '* 
Ha asked the question eagerly, abruptly. 
"Only Captain Macgregor and Mr. Eaynor. 
They seemed to be quarrelling. 

Mr. Eobertson heaved a sigh of relief as he 
muttered to himself — 

•^So, that is good.'' Then aloud, "I don't 
think they could have been quarrelling. Miss Bot- 
tomly ; they are such firm friends. Now come and sit 
down and tell me what you have been doing since 
I saw you last." 

Mary coyly took the seat next him, but she did 
not speak for a few minutes. At last, gaining 
courage, she began to give him a long account of 
Gwendoline Mervyn's wedding, and the grand 
personages there assembled. He listened, laughed 
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and encouraged, gradually resuming his old geni- 
ality of manner, till the girl's silly head was com- 
pletely turned. 

By and bye they rose, and walked home together 
— she smiling and happy, secure (as she hoped) in 
the love of the man by her side ; he^ with aching 
head and throbbing pulses, thinking no more of 
his companion than he did* of the trees and moss- 
grown stones in their path ; his mind full of one 
all-absorbing theme — vengeance on the man who 

had embittered his life and stolen from him her 

> 

love, whom he still cherished above aught else 
upon earth. 
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